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a 
OIL'S Geologists in the service of oll have added much to their science. 


Their concept of the sedimentary or “ oll" basin stretching across the 
IN] EW continents is resuiting today in important discoveries like those in the Sahara. 
Sedimentology is the study of the sediments in the basins to determine 
G E  @ ] LO G Y where the oil was formed, where it has migrated and accumulated. 
Sedimentology involves the study of contemporary deposits (muds, silts 
and sands laid down off-shore or at sea) as a guide to conditions in 
geological time. Palynology, the study of the spores of fossil plants and 
their distribution, is another novel approach. 
The petroleum industry joins British universities in entities 
research to help the discovery of tomorrow’s oil. 


... this is the world of SHELL | 


t 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
ST. HELEN'S COURT 

LONDON, E.C 3 


Fossit sun cracks, /ike these in 2 British estuary, are found in rocks 200 miition years old. 
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SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YoRK. wY. 
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Voiture... wagen ... lorry... car 


—a motor vehicle has many names, but whatever 
its name, wherever it is assembled, you will 


hear the name “Gardner-Denver”. With ever 
increasing vehicle production, air tools have 
taken over much of the machining and assembly 
work. Gardner-Denyer air tools perform superla- 
tively: at controlled torque nut-setting; multiple 
simultaneous drilling; high speed screw-driving, 


Through forward-looking research Gardner- 
Denver has pioneered not only air _ tool 
refinements but many exclusive improvements 
in mining, petroleum and construction tools. 


Now, from a fast-expanding international net- 
work of plants, Gardner-Denver products and 
“on-the-spot” service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


(=. GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver international Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A, 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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To solve your corrosion problems, get in 
touch with Plus-Gas the Anti-Corrosion 
Specialists: their Technical Advisory 
Bervice covers the whole country. 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling 
Fluid (Rust Remover) 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘B’ Protective Fluid 


Do you know of 


Plus-Gas Formula ‘E’ 
External Metal Treatment— 
the tannating pre-treatment P 


COMPANY LTD 


1/11 Hay Hill, 


is everything a fine brandy should be. 


( A 2 Dekeucks g o JARNAC COGNAC 


Make an 
instrumental note... 


that if you have anything to analyse, 

to measure, inspect, or survey, the people 
to help you are Hilger & Watts. 
Autocollimators, Block Levels and 
Clinometers, Circular Division and Angle 
Measuring Instruments, Dividing Engines, 
Linear Measuring Machines, Microscopes, 
Gaage Interferometers, Optical Flats, Angle 
Gauges, Polygons, Etc., Scales, and Circles, 
Projectors, Analytical Instruments, 
Surveying Instruments. 


\ . . or E 
RILGER & WATTS LED - @ ST PANCRAS WAY - LONDON - FWi i 
BHGER @ WaTTS LTD. DORTHUND HORDE, GERMANY BILGER & WATTS INC, CHKOAGO 5, USA 
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ee 
Versatile! 


Fe i | 
eye —and slips into every memory the foment it’s seen. 


; that: 
The cost? Apart from an initial charge for rollers, you pay § 


no more than for standard display or packaging papers. 


SANDERSON 


SIGNATURE PAPERS 


For promoting your name and your product, there’s nothing 
as good as a lively, well-produced signature paper. With a 


paper by Sanderson, your name or trade-mark is skilfully 
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emphasized in a colourful pattern that catches every passing 
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* Excellent thermal insulation and sound reduction 
* Durable x Fire-resist * Low cost % Piexible 
layout % Rapid erection x Flush finish - no cover fil- 
lets x Completely dry construction * De-mountable 


For full details fill-in and post coupon NOW 
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Please send me, without obligation, full details of the new 
Stramit ‘Movaflush' partition. £9 
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COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD.“ 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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For the attention of eal 
STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX: West Dreyton 375i (10 fines) 
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The quickest, most sought after transport system in Britain 


BEA’s internal services in the UK now carry more 


than 1} million oe a Each day this 
summer, between Londo and Scotland alone, BEA 
is offering more than a yes seats, provided 
by 15 flights from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. each day. 


Compare this with thirteen years ago. A traveller 
then wan oe > pan ) London to Glasgow 
would have that the fare was £12.10 
return, and he had a choice of only 3 services each 


day. Now passengers have a choice of first and 
tourist class travel at fares going as low as £8 return 
for the off-peak services. 


Or compare Manchester. Thirteen years ago there 
were only 2 services a day; now BEA operates no 
between London and 
between Manchester 
ices a day between 


less than 8 services a da 
Manchester, 2 services a 
and Birmingham and 2 se 
Manchester and Glasgow. 


HOW BEA HAS DEVELOPED BRITAIN’S INTERNAL SERVICES § Thus in the whole UK in 1947 BEA scheduled few 
internal services. Today in 1960 BEA provides yo less than 150 daily services at the height of the season 


for travel within Britain alone. 


More travellers take to the air BEA has devoted more 


than thirteen years to the development of air travel within 
the UK. In the early years of developing BEA’s internal 
services within the United Kingdon?, BEA sustained consider- 
abie financial losses. Despite this, BEA was convinced that air 
travel would be welcomed between the principal) cities of the 


BEA prepares for future growth 


BEA has alwa 


oe in the world were operated between London and 


# planned for the future. The first turbo- prop services to be operated 

dinburgh as long ago as 

This was the introduction of the now world-famous Viscount. Since that time 
internal services of BEA have been increasingly operated by Viscount aircraft. 


country, and these services are now successful] and popular 
This has been made possible by a vigorous policy of cheaper 
fares; by the provision of faster and more frequent services; by 
the introduction of fast. modern aircraft: and by the provision 
of first and tourist class services on the principal trunk 


routes. 
ee Sa 
aA | | 


The increasing demand for air travel in the UK led BEA in 1955 to plan with Vickers 


and Rolls-Royce the powerful 110-seater Va 
the seats available on its internal services 
within the UK. 
the principal regional centres of the country. 


In thirteen years of serving the travelling public, 
the passenger travelling within the UK 
to providing a better service still in the future. 


uard. In 1961 BEA will} again be increasing 
y introducing this large modern aircraft 
BEA will then offer more than 10,000 seats a day between London and 


BEA has increased its service to 
by no less than five times, and looks forward 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


1960 
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Hey Crusoe! Looking for some help? 


It happens sometimes. Especially when you're a 
go-ahead company always on the lookout for new 
ideas, new methods, and new materials. You break 
new ground and, like Robinson Crusoe, suddenly find 
yourself stranded for want of something to stick one 
thing to another. Or to seal one thing against another. 
Or to protect one thing from another. And you need 
some help; a ‘Man Friday’ to find just what you're 
looking for. 

Well, we’re your Man Friday. Anything to do with 
adhesives, sealing compounds and protective coatings 
is our line of country. Already over 400 ‘Bostik’ pro- 
ducts are holding their own in as many industries as 
you'd care to name. Ships’ decks are sealed, aircraft 
cabins pressurised, electric road signs waterproofed, 
concrete road joints filled, and the windows of houses, 


The word ‘Bostik’ is a trademark registered in the Catted Kingdom and many other cow 


#3. Munufa 


offices and cathedrals sealed — with ‘ Bostik’ products. 
Motor cars, washing machines, gas cookers, refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, television sets — but why go on? 
You can see the point. 

‘Bostik’ research teams have covered a lot of ground. 
They may already have found the answer to your 
problem. If they haven't, they'll be happy to get down 
to it right away. Send your SOS to B.B. Chemical 
Co. Ltd., Leicester. Or, if your desert island has 
telephones on it, ‘phone Leicester 20175. 


Bostik 


MAN FRIDAY TO BRITISH INDUSTRY 


SPECIALISING IN ADHESIVES, SEALING AND COATING COMPOUNDS 


tured by B.B. Chemical Ce. Lid. (the ‘ Bostik’ people), Leicester. England 
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The union of 
beauty and utility 


is an ideal which has been a source of atte, uaa 
over the centuries. The Walpamur Company 
has realised this ideal with its aiats, 
enamels and varnishes of superlative quality. 
Meticulous care at every stage of manufacture 
maintains the quality which has ai the 


Walpamur range international acclaim. 
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SY APPOINTMENT TO MER MalESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT, THE WALPAMUR CO LTO. CARWEN. Lancs 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


Overseas factories in CANADA * SOUTH AFRICA * AUSTRALIA * EIRE 
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Ina nutshell: ANGLIA 
has increased its audience by 71% 


—in less than a year! 


365,000 homes will watch Anglia this autumn. And by next February 
Television Audience Measurement estimate there will be 400,000 Anglia 
homes—58°, of all homes in the area. This rich and 
growing market can be reached on Anglia at a very low capital cost. 
Look at these facts Over one million viewers watch Anglia 

programmes. There is an average of 3.35 persons in each Anglia home— 

compared with 2.17 in non-ITV homes. The average 30-second peak-time 

cost-per-thousand homes on Anglia this autumn will be between 10/- and 12/-, and in 
‘off-peak’ between 4/- and 8/-. Other important Anglia advantages 
include market research data, available in the Working Appendix to Anglia’s Sales 
Planning Guide, and a comprehensive merchandising service. 

For up-to-the-minute details of opportunities on Anglia, contact: 


| Anahi ANGLIA 

- 

eS TELEVISION 
LIMITED 


Lendon Office: Brook House, Park Lane Wt. Tei: HYDe Park 6331 
Norwich Office: Angtia House, Norwich, Nor O/A. Tel: Norwich 286368 
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CIBA (A.R.L.) Limited . Makers of synthetic resins and adhesives . Duxford, Cambridge 
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in Wales will 


produce cold comfort 
for a hot world? 


Reading to chill your spine and raise your hair is one thing: 
hearing sudden bumps and groans of anguish in your own 
home is another that will certainly follow if your wife trips 
The Pressed Steel Company. At Swansea, their — over the Baskerville hound lying dog-eared in a corner or 
P téold Division are now completing one of the finds the House of Usher fallen in the middle of her house- 


work. Then she’s liable to turn your spectres out lock, stock 
biggest and most automated refrigerator factories and barrel—and no poltergeist could compete with that! 


in Europe. Here they will make both domestic and im — an a harmless —_ Fane ina 
mmercial refrigerators and refrigeration units y case. Noat and elegant, with sliding glass doors 
leg? of them destined for the world markets to keep out the dust, it will allow your ghosts to material- 
, . ise into an orderly gathering so that your wife can do her 
housekeeping without that haunted look in her eyes. 
Minty bookcases are sectional, so they can grow to accom- 
means Pressed Steel. And modate every member of the spirit world, from Hamlet's 
the Pressed Steel Company father to the whole household of Borley Grange. They can 
mean business, expanding be yee from eae on deferred terms if you wish. 
. Only at Minty Centres can you see and buy Minty book- 
eee ae, =e cases (and furniture). These Centres are situated so that 
o ry . Minty is within reasonably easy reach of most people, but 
if for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send 
you catalogues and full details of ordering by post. Write to 
Dept.E10, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


make for your 
a yt oaae MINTY centre 
IN BRITAIN! IT HAS SLAVES... 

for bookcases that grow on you 
RINGS BELLS —— AND CONTROLS - OXPORD ‘Head ws a St. BIRMINGHAM: 608 Corporation st. 
RECORDS BY THE THOUSAND = Saongun Let, GALMOMADDG Givers @ iaeece Lat GOUENTET: done 
Ansiow Ltd. GLASGOW: 556 Sauchichall St. MULL: Hammonds Ltd. 
LEEDS; Shell House, Eastgate. LONDON: 123 Victoria St. 8.W.1. 


MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade. 
MEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE: W. E. Harker Lea. 


ee Hopewells Ltd. PLYMOUTH: E. Dingle Lea 
SHEFFIELD: Walsh Ltd. i 


Note it well 


The Blick master clock gives unified and accurate contro! over al! 
visual, audible and recorded time throughout even the largest premises, 


whether the mains are on or not. 
' number of ‘slave’ clocks—wall dials— 


dias ae 
RED 


ing the comings and goings and job-cards of 
ers. 
Famous users inc’ Rolls-Royce, British Oxygen, Kearley and 
Tonge, Remington Rand, 1.C.1. and Ford, 


Follow the Famous—synchronise with 


MASTER 
CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


OF UNIFIED VISUAL, AUDIBLE & RECORDED TIME 
Blick Time Recorders Ltd., 96/108, Aldersgate St., London, E.C.1. MONarch 6256 
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you can Lunch in Lisbon and Dine in Detroit 
simply by showing your Finders Service Club 
Membership Card and signing the bills. 


In an age when you can travel at great speeds—fiying 
across the Atlantic in 7} hours and round the world 
in 3 days—there is an urgent need to overcome 


the problem of constantly changing currencies. 


Finders Service Club Membership completely 
eliminates the need to carry vast amounts of 
various currencies. It allows you to enjoy credit 
facilities at leading Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Car Hirers and Shops in the U.K. and 95 countries 


throughout the World—including the U.S.A. 


You just sign your bills and at the end of the 
month you receive one detailed account in sterling 
for all expenses incurred. You have only one cheque 
to make out. You pay no more than if you had 

paid cash for each bill—a tremendous convenience 
in these days of world travel. We invite you to send 


for application form:- 


FINDERS 


SERVICE CLUB 


In association with THE DINERS’ CLUB 
The only World-Wide Credit Service available in the U.K. 


WIGMORE HOUSE. 10 DUKE STREET. 
LONDON, W.1. WELbeck 2148 


se 


( 


make 
car body units 
for all these? 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN HEALEY « COMMER 
HILLMAN * JAGUAR 
MORRIS * M.G. * M.G.A. 
RILEY * ROLLS-ROYCE 
ROVER *« SINGER « STANDARD 
SUNBEAM *« VOLVO 
WOLSELEY 


The Pressed Steel Company. So far they’ve 
made over 4,600,000. They are far and away 
the biggest independent makers of body units 


in Europe. 


means Preased Steel. And the Pressed Steel 
Company mean business, expanding business, 
in just about every country in the world. 
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how. could 
I save... 


“on cold-storage costs?” 


AS ar 


eee en Me ra 


COLD STORES with the highest efficiencies have had particular attene 
tion paid to their insulation. First-class insulation reduces the size 
and operational costs of cooling plant and permanently maintains 
its efficiency. Newalls, as manufacturers of a very wide range of 
insulation materials, and application contractors on a world-wide 
basis, offer over fifty years experience in solving any problem 
connected with cold insulation. Technical advice and estimates are 
provided without charge. 


‘na wore - NEWALISINSULATION? 


BEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED. WASHINGTON. CO. DURHAM - A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
<email caesarean iain cma enmeme tna area entnttiscrimsaa ttt ders iteatice ce etes icicle, 


Engineers, Fabricators and Constructors 
of Process Plants and Equipment 


ea Sd 


Lo * 


Pad 


Process Plants: 


Petroleum Refineries 
Petrochemical Plants 
Coal Chemical Plants | 
Fertilizer Plants 
Chemical Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Resin Plants 
Oil & Fat Plants 

Soop & Detergent Plants 
Nuclear Plants 


Process Equipment: 


Heat Exchangers 
Coolers 

Condensers 

Heaters 

High Pressure Vessels 
Distillation Columns 
Fractionating Towers 
APi Standard Tanks 
Floating Roof Tanks 
Spherical Tanks 


@® CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 


CONSTRUCTION cO., LTD. 
PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
NO. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2CHOME, 
CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Addreys: “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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EQUIPPED 


for Power Plant Lyficiency and Loonomy 


The new vessel has a comprehensive installation of Weir Auxiliaries comprising 
MAIN DE-AERATING CLOSED FEED SYSTEM 
incorporating main condensers of Weir ‘‘ Regenerative” design 
built under licence by the builders of the ship, Messrs. Cammeil 


Laird & Co., Led. This system includes every auxiliary from the 
turbine exhaust flange to the boiler feed check valve. 


SEA WATER EVAPORATING AND DISTILLING PLANT 


to produce 250 tons of distilled water per day for boiler feed 
make up and domestic use. 


STEAM GENERATING PLANT 


to produce 30,000 ib./hr. of steam at 60 Ib./sq. in. g. for 
domestic and ship’s services. 


VARIOUS OTHER UNITS ARE INSTALLED TO INCREASE OVERALL EFFICIENCY 
Weir Closed Feed Systems and Power Plant Auxiliaries have been used for many years by the Union Castle 
Line; ships so equipped include ARUNDEL CASTLE, BRAEMAR CASTLE, KENYA CASTLE, RHODESIA CASTLE, 
PRETORIA CASTLE, EDINBURGH CASTLE and PENDENNIS CASTLE. 


BiZola G. & J. WEIR LTD., Cathcart Glasgow, S.4 
The Weir Group 


.& | WEIR LTD . ORYSOALE & CO. LTD WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD . ZWICKY LTO. . WER VALVES LTD. 


SIMONS-LOSNITZ LTD. 
WEIR. DRYSDALE SERVICE (LONDON) LTD. 
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Which of these BOAC bargains 1 IS 5 for you? 


Hong Kong contrasts for £374.8s. Jamaica sun for £212.5s. 


Economy Class return fare from London Economy Class return fare from London 


charm for £327.12s. Bermuda delights for £180 Montreal lakefands for £106. 16s. 


Economy Class return fare from London Economy Class return fare from London 17-day Economy Excursion return fare from Lomo 


New York skyline for £114.6s. “fo a sights for £230 All cares and concems 


17-day Economy Excursion return fare from London\ 90-day Economy Excursion return fare from London ; for—gotten 
Even lower “Skycoach” fares are available to residents 


agen tesieenere B . 0) . A-( takes good care of you 


£176.88. return; Singapore £273.12s. return. “Sky- 
| a Se tee ae Ask your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent for the full picture 
B.A.A.C;C.A.A. and British United Airways, Fares effective 1st October oF BDAC Rew tate eenvios Rare: SS waee, 


SriTrTisgpwH OVERBEASBS AIRWAYS CORPORATION wiTH ASSOCIATE AIRLINES 
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Assembly of Notables 


HE arguments against placing the United Nations’ headquarters in the 
greatest city of one of the world’s most powerful states, of which’ so much 

was heard a decade ago, are bound to be revived—too late for anything 
but tears—by the acrimony and anguish that are preceding this year’s Assembly, 
and the thunder of big guns that will accompany it. 

More than anyone, the Americans now feel the drawbacks of having the world 
assembly where it is. It is not merely that Mr Khrushchev is bursting into 
the midst of their quadrennial political tribal rite. This they might have pre- 
ferred to avoid, but could have endured. But Mr Khrushchey has insulted and 
boycotted their President, first pressing tempestuously for a summit meeting 
with him ; next, when the summit statesmen were gathered, refusing to let 
the meeting start, and cancelling his own invitation to the President to visit him: 
finally embracing every temptation to speak of Mr Eisenhower as a man of no 
faith and no account. 

That he should cap all this by deciding to come to New York was, of course, 
a challenge: here is personal diplomacy of a new and brutal kind. How much 
more comfortable if the United Nations’ headquarters had been in some homely 
neutral town ; as it was, the challenge could not go without a response, active 
or passive. The New York authorities had an anxious enough time when Mr 
Khrushchev briefly visited the city and the UN a year ago. Now he is coming 
for a longer, indeed an indefinite, period, and bringing with him a boatload of 
international Communist leaders, all of them cordially hated by some group or 
other in the United States—such as Mr Kadar of H 
SO ees oe 
Next Thursday a further load will be laid upon them by the visit to the UN 
that Mr Eisenhower has announced he will make. Mr Eisenhower will not be 
leading the American delegation, as Mr Khrushchev will the Russian. But he will 
now be entering the effective debate, instead of delivering a kind of farewell 
address later on, as had been expected of him. 

The first reaction of the Americans, simply to turn their back on the gnwelcome 
guests from the East, was natural enough ; the trouble with it was that it still 
did not dispose of the Khrushchev question, and as the storm signals grew thicker 
over the Assembly’s agenda its disadvantages stood out more. One defensive 
measure was to limit Mr Khrushchev’s (and Mr Kadar’s) movements to 
Manhattan Island—a decision naturally hotly resented by Mr Khrushchev, a 
man who likes to get about. Ne ee eae 
entitled to take, and the reason adduced for it—the problem of securing the 
visitors’ protection—was not fictitious. Still, resentment at being disturbed 
did play its part in the decision; the world knew this, and Mr Khrushchev 
can be relied on to make the most of it in presenting himself to the world as 
the honest man at whose bluff, straightforward ways the capitalists tremble. 

It is easy to see how the arguments for an active response gathered weight, 
and how Mr Eisenhower must have come to the conclusion that only he could 
supply it. Harder to discern is the exact use that Mr Eisenhower intends to 
make of the personal appearance that circumstances have thrust upon him. Will 
he make any proposals, on disarmament or any other subject, that have not been 
made and turned down before? Will he talk to Mr Khrushchev? On the answers 
to these questions will depend the implications for other heads of government. 


Ht 
af 
ny 


Before-his announcement, Presidents Tito and Nasser and Dr 
Castro had declared that they meant to attend the Assembly, 
and Presidents Sukarno, Nkrumah, and Sckou Touré were also 


starters. 


leaders who, while Mr Eisenhower stayed away and the Ameri- 
can reaction was as it was, would have been ill-advised to 


unlikely not to respond to it. ane were *o Sreren, am 


ee 


Stormy Vacuum 
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could still be serious talks, and a beginning could still be 
made on the work of effacing the damage of the collapsed 
summit conference. The attempt, whenever it starts, will be 
long, laborious, and full of pitfalls and setbacks. These are 
not reasons for refusing to make it. 

Of the three leading men of western Europe, the French 
President is debarred fi going to the United Nations 
Assembly by the fact that he is General de Gaulle, and Dr 
Adenauer by the fact that Germany is not a member. There 
remains Mr Macmillan ; and he cannot be unaware that any- 
thing that looked like a hasty essay in summitry on his part 
would prejudice the attempt he has been making to put his 
country’s relations with western Europe on a better footing. 
Nothing short of a real prospect of doing something useful in 


| New York could make the risk of such a setback worth taking. 


If that prospect does appear, he can be there quickly enough. 
as he should be. Mr Macmillan’s best course is the one he 
seems to be taking: to wait and see. j 


Mr Khrushchev may find the UN Assembly a more complex, 
as well as a more serious, proposition than he seems to expect 


IRLING north from the tropics, the Congo hurricane 

has rocked the New York headquarters of the United 

Nations with a new crisis “ utterly unforeseen when 
‘the resolutions of the Security Council were adopted,” as 
Mr Hammarskjéld correctly described it in his statement to 
the council. Menacing cracks appeared in the solidarity 
the African states on whose support the secretary-general had 
based his actions in the Congo, and which have provided 

of the UN force there. 

F beginning, the United Nations representatives 
in the Congo had had to endure a series of buffets—including 
physical ones—from the very government that had called them 

its aid. The incapacity of the Congo government to keep 
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neither of which was in any way in effective control. (A Note 
of the Week on page 1068 describes the later local develop- 
ments.) 

When Mr Hammarskjéid presented his fourth report to 


the Security Council on September 8th, he said that the UN 
representatives in the Congo had been told to do nothing that 
implied support for either side in this new conflict ; and he 
pointed out that this obviously meant that “ there was nobody 
with whom they could consult without prejudging the con- 
stitutional issue.”” Conflict between ~ contending factions 
had already led to shooting and deaths in the streets of the 
capital, and a “highly excitable” population might at any 
moment be “ worked up by a radio war between the prota- 
ists” into fighting on a scale with which the UN Force 
uld not cope.! The secretary-general’s new chief representa- 
tive in the Congo, Mr Rajeshwar Dayal of India, and his 
colleagues had not even had time to refer to New York ; they 
had temporarily shut down the airfields and the radio on their 
own initiative. He fully endorsed, and took responsibility for, 
and insisted that they were in full 

Council’s own rulings. He had hoped 

Congo parliament’s apparent attempt to reconcile 
political differences would stabilise matters and permit a 
prompt cancellation of the emergency steps ; but, as things 


‘stood at the weekend, he felt he must ask the council for 


guidance on this as on other poin 


by insisting that all external assistance must be channelled 
through the UN, and that no nation should do anything more 
to aggravate matters ; by creating a $100 million UN Fund 
for the Congo ; and by authorising, if need be, the temporary 

i ing of uncontrollable Congolese troops. But the collision 
of governments in brought about fresh collision of 
governments in the United ve 
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Soviet denunciation of the UN role in the Congo was 
nothing new; nor was Guinea’s threat to withdraw its 
750 men from the UN Force, which indeed was greeted with 
a certain relief by UN officials in the Congo who had found 
this contingent more; of a burden than a blessing. Cairo’s 
. similar threat was more ominous, but not necessarily crucial : 
only 650 United Arab Republic paratroops had belatedly 
joined the force, and other Afro-Arab states seemed in no 
hurry to follow an Egyptian lead on this occasion. But 
President Nkrumah’s warning on Tuesday that the large 
Ghana contingent—which is concentrated in Leopoldville— 
must no longer be used to deny Mr Lumumba access to the 
radio, and his threat, to place these troops at Mr Lumumba’s 
disposal (which would have meant a fresh and fiagrant external 
armed intervention in Congolese affairs), was a much more 
serious blow to the secretary-general’s hopes of preventing 
internal conflict. 

The UN officials did what they could, before giving up 
control over the radio station, by getting assurances from the 
Congo parliament that inflammatory, broadcasting would not 
be allowed. But they can have had no illusions. The Congo's 
parliamentarians are as divided, nervous, and vacillating as its 
troops, whose role has been rendered more indeterminate than 
ever by the fresh claim on their divided loyalties made on 
Wednesday by the latest take-over specialist, Colonel Mobutu. 
Fresh fighting is reported from Kasai and Katanga, and physi- 
cal conflict may break out again in Leopoldville or elsewhere 
at any moment, particularly if the rift in the African states’ 
ranks leaves the UN unable to ensure that air transport will not 
be used to spread internecine strife. 


M EANWHILE the rival delegations sent by Mr Lumumba 
on the one hand, and by President Kasavubu and his 
nominee as prime minister, Mr Ileo, on the other, are pleading 
their causes in New York—in the first instance, before the 
African members of the UN. The constitutional arguments 
are intricate, not least because the Congo parliament is meeting 
in a ring of guns, a fact that visibly affects both the attendance 
and the voting of those who attend. But the UN member 
governments, and particularly the African members, whose 
ranks will be increased, after the Assembly opens next week, 
from nine to 23, need to consider noft-just whether to back 
Mr Lumumba, Mr Kasavubu or Colonel Mobutu, who has 
“ suspended ” both. They have also to think how their choice 
of action will affect the future of the United Nations itself. 

In the Congo, the UN has become more deeply and in- 
extricably involved than in any of its previous operations. 
The basic reasons for this involvement were clearly recalled in 
the introduction to Mr Hammarskjéld’s annual report, which 
was published on Monday. He cited Suez and Gaza, Lebanon 
and Jordan, Laos and the Congo, as instances in which UN 
“ preventive action,” in areas in which there is a “ power 
vacuum between the two main blocks,” must “ aim at filling 
the vacuum so that it will not provoke action from any of the 
major parties” which “ might in turn lead to counter-action 
from the other side.” 

The violent denunciations that Mr Khrushchev has hurled 
at Mr Hammarskjéld and Mr Dayal, culminating in the 
fantastic charge that they have conspited with the western 
powers to reimpose colonial rule on the Congo, suggest that 
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the Soviet leader does not welcome the secretary-general’s aim 
of “ keeping newly arising conflicts outside the sphere of block 
differences.” That is understandable. For all Moscow's 
praise of the “ uncommitted ” attitude of newly independent 
states, it misses no opportunity of trying to draw them into 
the orbit of Soviet influence by presenting Russia as their only 
protector against alleged western menaces. This is a theme 
on which Mr Khrushchev and his east European companions 
will surely harp deafeningly in New York next week. 

It is also understandable that President Nkrumah and others 
who have personally committed themselves to Mr Lumumba 
should, at this point in time, have seemed to align themselves 
with Russia by assailing the secretary-general (after having 
earlier urged Mr Lumumba to stop biting Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
protecting hand). Instinctive suspicion may have led the 
Ghanaian president to accept, if only for a moment, the Soviet 
notion of an “imperialist” plot ; but, in any case, Ghana 
naturally seeks to appear as ardent a champion of African 
nationalism as, say, Guinea or the United Arab Republic. 

The hard fact remains, however, that it is primarily up to 
the African member states (and secondarily, up to their Asian 
associates) to decide whether the whole UN salvage operation 
in the Congo, to which they have hitherto made an outstanding 
contribution, is to be given a chance to succeed or to be 
smashed up despite its initial achievements. And, in so decid- 
ing, they will largely decide the fate of the United Nations. 
The outcome of its Congo effort will determine whether it 
can ever again succeed in localising trouble of this kind and 
in keeping the great powers from being sucked into any future 
“vacuum.” Africa, where a couple of dozen new and mainly 
small states are striving to assert their independence from all 
external influences, is in particularly desperate need of the 
kind of help that the United Nations, and it alone, can give 
to enable Africans, in Mr Hammarskjéld’s words this week, 

o “choose their own way.” 


eee ere ee ee 

backing given to the UN Congo operation by Ethiopia, 
Morocco and Tunisia, which have sobelded the largest con- 
tingents in the Congo force ; _by India, which has provided 


é 


than just snipe at it from the safe sidelines. 
Is this great joint venture, from which the young African 
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An Instalment of Penal Reform 


'A dlecussion of the forthcoming Criminal 
Justice Bill 


R BUTLER’s new Criminal Justice Bill will be one of 

the major measures of the early part of the next parlia- 

mentary session. Its main objects were outlined in 
the white paper on penal reform in 1959. Ministerial speeches 
since then have confirmed that it is going to be a pro- 
gressive—and therefore perhaps controversial—measure. Its 
purpose is to move to the goal laid down by the Glad- 
stone committee of 1895: that British prisons should send out 
“ better men and women, physically and morally, than when 
they came in.” With a record prison population of over 26,000, 
the achievement of this aim is more urgent than ever. 

The most important of the bill’s provisions will be those 
dealing with today’s monstrous army of young offenders. Since 
1948 the principle that imprisonment for young offenders 
should be gradually abolished has been an accepted part of 
English penal policy ; it has been recognised that ordinary 
prisons contaminate young people much more often than they 
cure them. The Criminal Justice Act of 1948 set up attend- 
ance and detention centres as alternative means of punishment, 
and required the courts, whenever possible, to send young 
- persons under 21 to them or to borstals instead of to prisons. 
The effect of the act was immediate; the intake of young males 
into prison was reduced by half. \ 


PY oe eee ee 1948, 
the Government has wisely decided to take a further step 
along this road. The new bill will virtually abolish short-term 
imprisonment (i.e. imprisonment for under six months) for 
young offenders ; after the passage of the bill, and apart from 
commitments to prison for failing to pay a fine, the only form 
of short-term custodial treatment for’ young people will be 
detention in a detention centre for a minimum of three months. 
These detention centres, the homes of the so-called “ short, 
sharp shock,” are to be expanded and become an important 
part of the British penal system ; the early emphasis on deter- 
rence and punishment has now given way to a more construc- 
tive form of training, but the insistence on a high standard for 
whatever the youths are made to undertake—whether physical 
‘exercise or manual labour—is rigidly and determinedly 
enforced. Most orders from the staff at detention centres have 
to be obeyed at the double. 

For more serious offences, the bill will also integrate 
medium-term imprisonment for young offenders and borstal 
training into a single system. An indeterminate sentence of 
six months to two years of borstal training (which includes 
some industrial training that is being kept well up to date) 
will replace the present normal borstal sentence of nine months 
to three years; the prison commissioners will be able to 
transfer the offender from a young prisoners’ centre to a 
borstal institution, or \the other way round, according to his 
response to training. They will also have authority to release 
the offender at any time after he has served six months of his 


sentence. Long-term imprisonment of young people will 
remain for very serious offences—i.e. those for which the 
appropriate sentence is three years or more.. But even here 


_ all young prisoners will be separated from adult offenders and 


confined in special young prisoners’ centres. 

An important feature of the new arrangements is the provi- 
sion of compulsory after-care. Those released from detention 
centres will be subject to care and supervision for twelve 
months, and may be recalled if necessary for further detention. 
Borstal training and medium-term imprisonment will be 
followed by two years of after-care, with possible recall at any 
time within that period ; the young offender, if recalled, may 
be detained for two years.from the date of his sentence—or 
for six months, whichever is the longer. 


— minor but necessary improvements will be made in the 
rules governing approved schools, to which boys are sent 
who = a longer and more radical training than can be given 
in a detention centre and who are at present too young for 
borstal. The committee appointed after the disturbances at 
Carlton Approved School in August, 1959, made a number of 
recommendations requiring legislation. The police, it con- 
cluded, needed powers to remove unruly and subversive boys 
temporarily, i in order to nip incipient trouble in the bud. It 
should also be possible, suggested the committee, to remove to 
borstal any youths over 15 who were found unsuitable for 
approved school training. Boys between 15 and 17 should 
undergo a preliminary. period of residential training during 
which they would be allocated to a suitable school. Within the 
schools themselves, the Carlton committee recommended that 
more formal arrangements should be made for to see the 
headmaster when they want to, and that consideration should 
be given to providing a statutory right of access to visiting 
managers. Deputy headmasters should be selected through the 
same rigorous procedures as headmasters. Most of these 
recommendations will presumably be given statutory force in 
the Government's bill. 

Unfortunately, there is one other urgent problem in dealing 
with the young which the bill apparently does not intend to 
tackle. For three years now the Ingleby committee has been 
considering the powers and procedures of the juvenile courts. 
Thanks to this dilatoriness, its proposals will come too late for 
incorporation in the first draft of the bill. It is pretty certain 
that the committee will recommend raising of the age of 
criminal responsibility to either 12 or 14; the present age of 
8 is ridiculously low. Children below 12 years of age would 
be much better dealt with by the flexible machinery of a 
welfare agency than by the law, which even in a juvenile court 
is bound to be rigid. Courts cannot easily draw the right dis- 
tinctions between the maladjusted and the delinquent, let alone 
prescribe the right treatment. If the Ingleby committee advo- 
cates this reform, Mr Butler would be wise to insert it into the 
bill as soon as he can. 

The bill’s provisions for adult offenders look like being much 
less radical than those for young ones. Some time, but 
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apparently not now, this country is going to have to consider 
abolishing short-term imprisonment for adults as well as for 
young offenders. The dangers of contamination, the absence of 
any opportunity for reformative or corrective training, and 
the difficulties that short-term prisoners face in re-integrating 

themselves into ordinary life, make it a very dubious penal 


instrument. There is no real reason why attendance centres 


has been found effective in South Africa and in the United 
States. Fines and supervision outside prisons could be used 
more widely than at present. 

The new bill will, however, seek to deal constructively with 
after-care, for adults as well as for young offenders. Some form 
of compulsory after-care for most prisoners is desirable, but 
this is not possible owing to the shortage of probation officers. 
Instead, Parliament will apparently be asked to lay down a 
system of priority for after-care, leaving it to the Home Secre- 
tary to bring it gradually into operation. Joint top priority 
will probably be given to adult prisoners serving a sentence of 
imprisonment of four years or more (who are most in need of 
help in resettlement) and to adult prisoners serving a sentence 
of more than a year who have served only one previous 
sentence of imprisonment (and for whom there is therefore 
presumably most hope of reforming). Four other categories are 
likely to be established ; the lowest groupings should pre- 
sumably be composed cither of prisoners who should have 
least difficulty in getting back to normal life, or of those whose 
lengthy record of previous small convictions suggests that 
their case is pretty nearly hopeless. A small but sensible 
reform will probably be the abolition of the present require- 
ment for certain discharged prisoners to report their addresses 
to the police ; in practice this precautionary measure has 
proved of no real value to anybody. 


ERE is another aspect of penal reform that should not have 
"BG ech tes beeen, Prisoners’ remuneration is still at 
the derisory average of 3s. 6d. a week. Many prisoners are 
under-employed and their work is of poor quality, but this will 


management 
step was taken with the appointment of an additional assistant 
“with special responsibility for industrial 


A fair wage would not only enable a prisoner to support 
his family, contribute to his keep, and to save a little for use on 
discharge ; it would also accustom him to a routine of settled, 
remunerative work. And it would solve the irritating problem 
of the insurance card ; at present a prisoner both loses his social 
security benefits, and (more important) is seriously handi- 
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capped by lack of a stamped card when approaching prospec- 
tive employers. 

Adequate payment of prisoners would raise in its wake the 
difficult question of restitution to victims of crimes. Compen- 
sation is already provided for at English law, but only as a 
condition of probation or discharge. Compensation from the 
prisoner would in most cases be only nominal, but it would 
also be just. An alternative would be to provide a state fund 
for compensating victims of crime, to which the prisoner would 
make a small contribution. The formidable practical difficul- 
ties—such as the assessment of damages, the apportioning of 
responsibility, and the raising of the initial capital for the fund 
—have so far prevented any such scheme being put into opera- 
tion in this or any other country. Cuba is the only state to have 
a full compensation scheme, but it exists only on paper as 
there are no funds to disburse. Nevertheless, a state insurance 
scheme might well be worked out, allowing for a scale of 
compensation similar to that for industrial injuries under the 
national insurance act ; whether it should be financed by, say, 
a halfpenny on the weekly insurance stamp or from taxation 
(on the argument that the state has failed in its obligation to 
protect a citizen from crime) would then be an interesting 
metaphysical, but practically unimportant, question. 


Ear major limiting factors in implementing all plans of 
penal reform are shortage of suitable buildings and lack 
of adequately trained staff. Prison building after the war was 
given a low social priority, but sufficient money has now been 


lent occupations, but there is a good economic and social case 
for pushing them still higher. 

In the debates over this bill, Parliamentarians of every schoo! 
—the “ treat them rough” school as well as the “ treat them 
humanely ” one—should be asked to show due modesty in 
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northern escape route, the frustrated motorist is sub- 
jected to a new temptation. A trim American 
aircraft in the window of a used-car showroom Iends him 
imaginary wings. The enterprising salesman offers to take cars 


YL etie ecape ste te trosrated vec n sab 


There ate good reasons why private flying is developing so 
slowly in.this country. The chief, of course, is cost. The 
ordinary man will have to spend around {160 to learn to 
well enough to get the basic private licence ; for this he 
et ee ee ee 


With costs at this level, not many people can afford to run 
a plane of their own. Many private owners in fact use their 
plane for an occasional business trip, and manage to get a bit 
back in tax relief (it is hard to guess how much of this is shama- 
teurism in reverse, but the tax inspectors probably make very 
sure that the owner of an aeroplane is no better off in this 
respect than the owner of a luxury car). Groups of five pilots 
can register as a collective owner, and get a tax rebate of 1s. 9d. 
per gallon on fuel ; so can clubs. But the Ministry of Aviation 
takes care that this concession is not taken advantage of by 
front organisations for individuals wanting to reduce their 
petrol bill. Most private licence holders have to content 
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themselves with taking up a plane now and then at their club 
for £4 to £6 an hour—which is not far below cost price. The 
lucky ones are those who work for firms which subsidise flying, 
as do most of those in the aviation industry and some outside. 
For example, if you work for London Transport you can fly 
for 1§s. an hour, which brings the sport almost within the 
reach of the busman. 


The holder of a private pilot’s licence is, perforce, a fair- 
weather flyer—and in Britain fair weather is none too frequent. 
Without a full range of instruments the private pilot cannot 
fly if visibility is under five nautical miles, and he cannot fly 
at night—-nor, for safety reasons, can he enter the control zone 
of a major airport. Todo these things, private owners com- 
plain that “ you need as much ironmongery as a Boeing,” 
costing several thousand pounds; even if the plane belongs to 
a firm which can afford to spend this much, its use is practically 
confined to a professional pilot with all the necessary qualifica- 
tions, as few executives can spare the time to take the com- 
plicated training course in the use of instruments. It is more 
surprising that only about a thousand private pilots hold a 
radio-telephony rating, and that few private or club planes are 
equipped with two-way radio: this is immensely useful for 
cross-country flights or for trips abroad (where British pilots 
enjoy the advantage that English is the lingua franca of the air). 
An adequate radio can be installed for as little as £150, and 
enables the pilot on a journey (as opposed to the club flyer 
making a few circuits around his home airfield) to get informa- 
tion on flight conditions as he goes along, and to ask the air- 
fields on his way for permission to land. This permission is 
\ mecessary in the case of almost all civil airports of any im- 
‘portance, as well.as for those RAF fields which allow civilians 
to drop in. 

The growing shortage of available landing places is, indeed, 
another of the major fears of the flying enthusiasts. The policy 
of the Ministry of Aviation is to rid itself of responsibility for - 
all airfields not really needed for commercial or military pur- 
poses. Most of the State’s civil airports have been run at a 
heavy loss, and are gradually being sold off either to local 
authorities who are prepared 'to foot the bill for keeping them 
open or, like Croydon, are being built over. A few fields have 
been bought by private firms for private aviation, and one or 
two clubs have been able to raise the money to buy a field. But 
meanwhile the private aviators (like the commercial airlines) 
complain that it takes longer and longer to getiout of the big 
cities alorig crowded roads to the nearest airfield. 

In the country, planes can land on any field whose owner 
gives them permission (subject to sensible rules about keeping 
clear of crowds and buildings). Unfortunately, the need for 
regular servicing and adequate hangars makes it impracticable 
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for any but the most prosperous farmers to keep a plane in 
the backyard. For planes that come in from abroad there are 
fifteen airfields with customs facilities for light aircraft; but 
two of them admit only planes fitted with radio, and seven only 
admit those without radio subject to prior permission being 
obtained from the control tower. 
The Customs will receive a plane 
anywhere if they are warned 
sufficiently well in advance ; but 
it is not possible to nip impromptu 
back and forth to the Continent 
without dropping in at one of the 
scattered airfields where Customs 
officers are stationed. 
Although landing space some- 
_ times seems restricted, air space presents fewer problems than 
might be expected. The very heavy commercial and military 
traffic over the British Isles never comes below 2,000 feet if 
it can help it (except when taking off or landing), while light 
aircraft rarely get above this height. Outside the control areas 
which surround the major airports and bases, no problem 
exists—except for the pilots of high-performance gliders, who 
may climb to 15,000 feet or even higher. Glider men, how- 
ever, are held in such respect by ordinary pilots—who regard 
them as a medieval baron might have regarded a Holy Fool— 
that no one would dream of complaining. Very few glider 
pilots can rise to such heights; but, with 43 clubs in the 
country and 4,000-odd members, this sport has tripled the 
number of its devotees in the last ten — and is rapidly 
on ae way up. 





LIDING has the immense advantage of being relatively 
Ce aon It need cost only about £35 to qualify for solo 
flight. The experts emphasise that not everybody has the 
necessary gifts to do so. Amateurs will add feelingly that not 
everybody has a strong enough constitution, for those tranquil- 
seeming wooden craft in fact emit the most alarming creaks 
and whistles as they twist like crazy fun-fair machines in their 
efforts to keep in a rising column of air. But those who make 
the grade can buy a decent glider for as little as £400— 
although the real ace can spend as much as he can afford on 
an elegant sailplane, a car and trailer for retrieving it when it 
comes down away from home, radio equipment and so on. 
‘British gliders and Britain’s top glider pilots have done very 
well in recent international competitions; and for the 
ordinary club member there is always the opportunity to take 
up a glider at $s. a launch and ros. for each hour spent in the 
air subsequently. Most flights last a very short time ; and 
hours can be spent waiting for one’s turn on a club 
glider. But there are infinite resources of technical conversa- 
tion and wise glances at the clouds to while away a 
pleasant time. | 

If costs were lower, powered flight would no doubt have 
grown in recent years as quickly as gliding. But the 125-odd 
clubs for powered flight in Britain are going through: hard 
times at the moment. With annual subscriptions as low as 
4 guineas on average, their main source of income is from 
training courses—often given by instructors who do it for love 
of the air rather than from a desire to carn money. The clubs 
make practically nothing over their costs on hiring out club 
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aircraft, and they owe their existence to a band of enthusiasts 
prepared to put both money and work into their sport. Until 
recently, there was one great source of help for clubs faced 
with a grave financial problem (as many are at present with 
the prospect of their home airfield being taken over or closed 
down). The Kemsley Trust, with an original endowment of* 
£100,000 made low-interest loans to flying clubs, and com- 
pletely turned over this endowment in the 13 years of its 
existence. It closed down on Lord Kemsley’s retirement from 
the newspaper business, and no successor is yet in sight. The 
clubs are keeping their fingers crossed at every hopeful 
rumour. 

Private flyers, in fact, are by no. means all rich and leisured. 
Many of them first took up flying during National Service in 
the RAF, or through the training schemes for young people 
run by combined cadet forces, university air squadrons and 
so on, which are paid for by the state. Many others are profes- 
sionally connected with the aircraft industry, whether as tech- 
nicians or pilots. A jolly atmosphere of curly moustaches and 
foaming pints hangs around the bars of the flying clubs, which 
are the haunts of a select band of enthusiasts rather than the 
playfield of a modern sport open to the millions. Under 
present circumstances, they are likely to remain so. Private 
aviation is unlikely to develop here as it has, for instance, in 
France, where the flying club of a provincial town often has 
the status of the golf club in a comparable English community. 
In France, the state grants a heavy subsidy for the purchase 
of aircraft, remits fuel tax, and helps the clubs in many other 
ways. 


The Economist 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1860 


DEATH OF MR WILSON 


“ It ie with the most sincere regret that we announce 

of the Right Hon. James Wilson, Financial Member of 

Couneil in Calcutta. Mr Wilson had from his first 
India suffered from the effects of the climate, and had 
to retire for a time to the Hills. His anxiety, however, 


themselves say anything on the subject, it must be hereafter and 
deliberately. [| Wilson was the founder and fires editor of The Economist, 
and father-in-law of Bagehot who in 1860 was “ conductor of this journal.’”| 


TESTS AND MARKS 


An examiner who aims at pedantic precision in a mark-system,— 
at apportioning every single unit in his marks to some observed 
modicum of excellence y—will be sure to abuse that 


in riding and swimming might very well be exacted from the candidates 
for the Indian services, There 


involving, to a certain extent, out-of-door 
ment, are no less essential to « first-rate 
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t occasion where a great new 

party is going in to bat. But it is 
per! ing up its ition, with an 
increased air of dependability, at slip. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Mr Cousins in Confusion 


HE week after Douglas has not gone 
quite as badly for Mr Gaitskell as many 
le had expected. To begin with, there 
is the spectacle of Mr Cousins in confusion, 
which some people ascribe to signs of fission 
within the executive of his own Transport 
and General Workers’ Union. After having 
followed their leader like sheep in the last 
two years, in directions quite contrary to 


\ those that they had espoused before, some 
members of ; that executive may not 


altogether like to. be called unilateral dis- 
armers ; after all, as recently as 1957, 
following Mr Bevan’s “naked into the 
council chamber” speech, the TGWU 
voted in favour of a policy which stipu- 
lated that Britain should manufacture its 
own H-bomb, although Mr Cousins and his 
executive spent a lunch-time session arguing 
the toss about a unilateralist vote. Thi 
ound may explain why the word 

= eralist ” was left out of the TGWU 
ion this year at Douglas, although Mr 
Cousins’s when moving it was pro- 
unilateralist in everything save the use of 
the word. It may also explain why Mr 
Douglas Houghton at Douglas asked Mr 
Cousins point blank whether he was a uni- 
lateralist, and received no answer. Since 
then, interviewers on each of the two tele- 
vision networks have pinned Mr Cousins 
down to the same ion, and each time 
he has bumbled shuffied away, He is 
beginning to be nicknamed thé artless 


Meanwhile, Mr Carron has received some 
praise in Labour ‘circles for having at least 
confused the issue at Do . It is being 
said that Mr Gaitskell will be in a much 
stronger position to renounce dictation from 


' the erence and the congress if the 


advice given by them is plainly self-contra- 
dictory. If the only clear votes at congress 
had been against Gaitskell’s policy as 
well as for Mr Cousins’s, it is said that this 
renunciation would have been more difficult. 
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This reading depends on whether Mr 
Gaitskell will have the courage, even now, 
to tell the conference that he is not going 
to obey it; if he tries instead to secure 
another compromise between incompatible 
motions, his position will be very much 
worse. Many of the big unions’ leaders are 
now undoubtedly hurt and aggrieved that 
the union movement has been made to look 
s0 foolish in political matters ; if this leads 
to a reaction against union involvement in 

itics, thus setting Mr Gaitskell freer to 
ollow his own policies, this again could be 
an advan for the Labour leader— 
provided only that he plays his cards right. 

Mr Cousins’s predicament could' be 
sharpened when the time comes for com- 
posing motions at the Labour conference. 
At Douglas Mr Cousins persuaded other 
unions to withdraw all motions that used 
the word unilateralist, in favour of his own 
union’s carefully chosen script. At Scar- 
borough it is just conceivable that some of 
the zealots who have put down motions 
which do use the word unilateralist will 
insist that their own motions stand. It 
could be interesting to see how some of the 
Cousinite votes at Douglas—including even 
those of the TGWU itself—would be cast 
then. 


CONGO 


Indispensable UN 


HILE Mr Zorin of Russia was denoun- 

cing the “ deplorable” work of the 
United Nations force in the Congo, events 
were taking a turn that could make the UN 
force indispensable to the Russians and their 
friends. Colonel Mobutu of the Congolese 
atmy announced that he was taking over 
supreme power and gave the communist 
embassies and legations forty-eight hours 
to pack up and go. If the communists wish 
to stay it is hard to see who but the United 
Nations command can protect them from 
It has indeed become impossible to pre- 
tend that any independent Congolese 
authority exists any longer. Colonel 
Mobutu’s seizure of power is a figure of 


. speech. Appointed as head of the Congo- 


lese army by President Kasavubu’s new 
premier, Mr Ileo, Colonel Mobutu has 
“suspended” both Mr Ileo and Mr 
Lumumba, as well as the president himself, 
until December 31st. But when the colonel 
was making his declaration, his “ prede- 
cessor” as army commander, General 
Lundula, was still in his office and showed 
no signs of budging. For the past fortnight, 
the United Nations force has been busily 
disarming Congolese troops, and it is hardly 
likely that either Colonel Mobutu or General 
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Lundula disposes of a decisive number of 
armed men. 

These are indeed politics in vacuo. Presi- 
dent Kasavubu “ suspends ” parliament for 
a month, but the MPs, or a group of them, 
go on meeting, forming in effect a club of 
Mr Lumumba's supporters. Mr Ileo orders 
Mr Lumumba’s arrest and Mr Lumumba 
actually arrests the (Belgian) attorney- 
general who had signed the warrant. Mr 
Bomboko and Mr Kanza, respectively head- 
ing Mr Ileo’s and Mr Lumumba’s delega- 
tions to the Security Council, have a friendly 
meeting in the corridors of the UN building. 

With Mr Lumumba flying to the safety of 
Stanleyville, the United Nations is the only 
approximation to an effective government 
left in the Congo ; certainly it is the only 
administration, and to the extent that gar- 
bage is still collected, police still on point 
duty and other essential services still func- 
tion, the credit goes tothe UN. The reality 
of Congolese affairs lies there and in the 
savage tribal fighting in the Katanga and 
Kasai, not in the declarations of this or that 
political figure. The United Nations is the 
sum of its parts, of which the communist 
block is a considerable element ; in the end, 
even Mr Khrushchev has some reason to 
hold on to this reality rather than throw it 
away for a shadow. 


EAST GERMANY 


Chairman Ulbricht 


PRR WILHELM PIECK, who died on Sep- 
tember 8th at the age of 84, turns out 
to have been not only the first t of 
the German Democratic Repyblic, but also 
When his term of office was 
years ago (he was already 
virtually incapacitated by his age and 
health) there was a discernible political 
background to his re-election and to the 
Omission, at the same time, to make the 
permanent legal provision for a substitute 
which the letter of the east German con- 
stitution required. The ruling party already 
had in mind the next move towards a more 
fully “ socialist” state form, which would 
require the presidency of the republic to 
be done away with altogether. This has now 
been done, and a State Council of 24 dig- 
nitaries substituted, with Herr Walter 
Ulbricht as its chairman. 

Lucky Herr Ulbricht has thus a 
in bringing off the double that the 
respect of the west Germans for their om 
denied to Dr Adenauer last year; he now 
combines the formal highest esentation 
of the state with effective control of political 
business. The prime minister is still Herr 
Grotewohl, whose contribution to tee 
like Wi Pieck’s, was effectively 
and finished in 1946, when Pieck and 
Grotewohl joined to lead the new Socialist 
Unity party, thus injecting into post-war 
German po. itical life its most potent source 
of strife and venom. But t in cast 
Germany, as in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, dots not rest with the prime 
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minister but with the first secretary of the 
ruling ng Party in this case, Herr Ulbricht. 
this mean, as some think, that 
Her U Ulbricht is now a dictator? Prob- 
ably not. Herr Ulbricht is still the indis- 
pensable man ; that is not to say that he 
could not be removed, if anybody could 
be shown capable of taking his place. Sad 
as it is, few are to be found who like Chair- 
man Ulbricht, even among his keenest sup- 
porters. Chairman Ibricht, though 
zealous, effective and, from the Marxist 
point of view, sound, is dull. His eters 
tion closely resembles his speeches, which 
in turn read like those remorseless exposés 
that determined members of the Left used 
to have to read in Inprecorr in the nineteen- 
thirties—many of which, indeed, used to be 
written by Herr Ulbricht himself, then a 
not very high official of the Comintern. 

It would not be too fanciful to guess that 
some of those party worthies who on Mon- 
day voted Herr Ulbricht into his new dig- 
nity, and who have long had to listen to that 
onto and those speeches, entertained 

hope that the new chairman 
might i in end be confined to the formal 
duties of his chairmanship, leaving power 
to somebody else. But to whom? Just so 
may the leading men of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union at Bonn have hoped, fifteen 
months ago, to see Dr Adenauer elevated 
pe goa presidency; and nothing came 

t 

Probably it is just as useless for Herr 
Ulbricht’s disenchanted party friends to 
entertain any extravagant hopes from his 
elevation. Herr Ulbricht, though he is not 
an entertaining or a man, is a 
shrewd, able, sober, energetic and per- 
tinacious politician, and by no means the 

pantomime of western demon- 

ology (in fact be is usually drawn in west 

are i cartoons with horns, hooves 

Not for nothing has he done 

yop tena work of running the east Ger- 

man state since before it was invented. 
Chairman Ulbricht will be hard to shift. 


BERLIN 


Irritants 


MS endowed though he may be 
with charm, Herr Ulbricht is sentient 


and animate ; by adopting as an article of 


western faith the fiction that he is a puppet 
stuffed with sawdust, the western powers 
have made it easy for him to make them 
skip whenever he chooses. When he pulls 
a eee ee 
eee in West Berlin, they protest 
. the who naturally take less 
notice than the West would wish. Herr 
Ulbricht’s government is offered no-induce- 
ment to its hand ; and when protests to 
the Russians bring no reply, there are few 
— to impose on Herr Ulbricht that 
has not survived, these many years, 
already. 
The pattern has repeated itself in the past 
fortnight. Following the temporary inter- 
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ference with west German visitors to ae 
congresses in Berlin at the beginning of 

September, the east Berlin government on 
September 8th announced a restriction— 
less severe, but more permanent—on west 
Germans (not west rorgense wishing to 


enter = Berlin ; these now require per- 
mits, which are pees r enough 
to those who ask ily enuh 

objection is one a odanai that ae 
Ulbricht government has no right to control 
movement in Berlin at all. Herr Ulbricht 


is out to establish the contrary. 

Protests having once more been rejected, 
the three western powers have adopted a 
reprisal which is less of an effective counter- 
measure than an irritant: the issue of travel 
documents to east Germans wanting to visit 
a country where their own passports are not 
accepted is being more severely rationed. 
It may be that, in consequence, east German 
officials and officially sponsored travellers 
will be hampered in their movements ; and 
no doubt they will include some respectable 
people desiring to travel on innocent, and 
even useful, errands. So that the three 
—— powers — acer only ones 
to a gesture, government 
has let it be known that it is thinking of 
preventing west German businessmen, or 
at any rate exhibitors, from attending the 
next Leipzig Fair in the spring. 

It is all too easy to see where measures 
of this kind lead. In their immediate effect 
they do no more than modest harm to 
western interests, and slightly more harm to 
east Germany, including, of course, its 
general public as well as its government. 


OFFICE v FACTORY 

In the past two years, clerical salaries 
have risen closely in line with those of 
manual workers ; the relative decline in 
clerks’ pay that took place after the war 
has now been definitely halted. More- 
over clerks still enjoy longer holidays, 
shorter hours and better pension rights 
than most manual workers. But against 
this, their job, which used to be a 
good entry into middle management, is 
increasingiy a dead end. 


Men's weekly earnings in terms of 1960 
purchasing power 
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Li got away with it at the time 
that the restrictive law passed in secret 
on June 20th, 1958, was not ing to be as 
in practice as it on paper. 
Chen, however, seems to have over- 
i mark in his Free 


dimensions, they will have common- 
sense on their side. More than a third of 
i now consists of Taiwanese—- 
ae 


No aa her pee are all ae as well 

as very ae 
isely because 

interests, it must be 
of them to avoid feeling some fine element 
of contempt for those who spend their 
leisure time sitting in their armchairs in a 
darkened room looking at a little box. They 
are now charged with recommending how to 
organise the off-duty hours of a majority of 
the country which happens to like spending 
much of its leisure time doing just that. 
Their great “qualification,” from the 


If ever there was a question that should 
have been resolved Cabinet decision, 
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Testiness to Come 


HE voluntary scheme for testing old 
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cent garages a 
nobody turned 
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more and more people will question 
whether it really is wise that youngsters 
should get their first introduction to driving 
on fast new motor bicycles rather than in 
slow old jalopies. 

These arguments do not mean that the 
Government should necessarily abandon 
the whole scheme, just because motorists 
are going to dislike it. But it should still 
be an Open questidn, a matter for trial and 
experiment, quickly the extension of 
compulsory testing should proceed: whether 
the Government should aim at the fairly 
rapid extension that should be attainable 
as many private garages as possible are 
authorised and encouraged to be official 
testers, or at the very slow pace that will be 
necessary if the Ministry's and the local 
authorities’ few official testing stations (plus 
a few carefully vetted garages) are to do 
most of the job. Until he sees how private 
garages do the job, Mr Marples should not 
make rapid fulfilment of his timetable a 
rigid matter of face. 


ARTS 


Profits on Picasso 
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6,000 a day. This is nearly treble what the 
organisers had expected, uy has brought 
in a bumper return not onl _ entrance 
fees but also from sales 

7s. 6d. catalogue. The first nial 15,000 
of these, expected to last three weeks, sold 
out in ten days ; in all, 102,000 catalogues 
have been printed (and nearly all sold) 
against the expected 45,000. Admissions 
and catalogues, excluding hiring charges, 
must have ia oom 4 £110,000. 
The Arts Council, tetons it opened the 
doors to this show, expected to make a 
loss on it ; even after the first rush it did 
not dare to hope to do more than break 
even. Now the final accounts will look 
pretty profitable, in spite of the exception- 
ally heavy bills incurred. 

It would be rash to conclude that ‘this 
success reflects an ever growing public 
response to exceptional art exhibitions, At 
the Arts Council's rooms im St James’s 
Square there is now showing the first major 
retrospective exhibition since 1905 of the 
work of the American-born James McNeill 
Whistler, including some fifty works on loan 
from galleries and private owners in the 
United States. The fact that a Whistler 
portrait fetched over £5,000 at Christie’s in 
1905, twe years after his death, shows that 
he was once thought of as quite a painter, 
besides being in his own day a controversial 
figure practising what he called * the gentle 
art of making enemies.” Yet this exhibition 
attracted only 240 visitors a day during its 
first week ; the sale of the lush cat 
(obviously heavily subsidised at 
shillings) averaged only 63 a day. 

Clearly, it was the magic of Picasso’s 
name, the awe-inspir eee and 
variety of his output let it be said— 
publicity that drew to the Tate even those 
sceptics who “don’t think much of him.” 
Probably the Arts Council can draw few 
lessons from this success, but it has cer- 
tainly gained experience in the problems of 
controlling crowds. One of these, it can 
now be said, was how to combat the artful 
who avoided the weekend queues outside 
the building by innocently declaring that 
they only wanted to look at the permanent 
collection—-and once inside, of course, 
changed their minds. 


FRANCE AND AFRICA 


Fission... 


_ recognising the independence of Sene- 
gal and sponsoring its admission to the 
United Nations, General de Gaulle has 
accepted an accomplished fact and has 
chosen what he hopes will be the lesser of 
two evils. The accomplished fact is the 
break-up of the Malj federation. Once his 
attempted mediation between Senegalese 
and Soudanese had failed, the French presi- 
dent had to choose between supporting 
M. Senghor, who wished Senegal to secede 
from the federation, and supporting M. 
Modibo Keita of Soudan, who argued that 
secession of either component was constitu- 
tionally quite ruled out. 
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Had he chosen to support M. Keita, 
General de Gaulle would have been giving 
his blessing to a man who has openly 
declared his intention of recognising the 
provisional government of the Algerian 
rebels. By preferring M. Senghor, who has 
now been elected president of Senegal, 
General de Gaulle may be hoping to per- 
suade the Senegalese if not to support 
France over pr then at least to abstain 

that they do gain admission to 
the UN in time for this year’s vote. For 
though the general at his press conference 
on September sth discounted the General 
Assembly’s opinion on Algeria in advance, 
he cannot be indifferent to the potential 
havoc the debate could wreak within the 
French Community. 

M. Keita’s first reaction has been to pro- 
claim a state of siege throughout Soudan 
and to announce, rather darkly, that “ the 
Soudanese people will pass judgment on 
September 17th and 18th.” These are the 
dates on which M. Keita’s Soudanese 
Union party is holding an extraordinary 
congress at Bamako. It will be interesting 
to see whether M. Keita’s latest travels 
yield fruit at the congress. From Paris— 
where he and M u Dia, the Sene- 
galese premier, had con: summoned by 
General de Gaulle—M. Keita went to Tan- 
gier, where he conferred with the King of 
Morocco, then to Abidjan for a meeting 
with his former political mentor, M. 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, and 
then to Accra, where he obtained a promise 
of political and economic support from 
President Nkrumah. M. Houphouet-Boigny 
had formerly met another of his ex-pupils, 
M. Sekou Touré of Guinea (now travelling 
the communist capitals) and i is believed to 
have tried, unsuccessfully, to mediate be- 
tween Soudan on the one hand and Senegal 
and France on the other. 


... and Fusion 


Wn the French Community in fissi- 
parous motion, the report from 
Tunis that President Bourguiba is to give 
his blessing to a plan to fuse Tunisia and 
Algeria into one country makes strange 
reading. A week earlier, a few days before 
General de Gaulle’s press conference, M. 
Bourguiba had told the Paris paper 
L’Express that Tunisia would be prepared 
to join the French Community in the frame- 
work of a Maghreb federation (with Algeria 
and Morocco). Such was the disappoint- 
ment in Tunis after the general's press con- 
ference, however, that the Tunisian presi- 
dent is said to have given up all hope that 
President de Gaulle might bring the 
Algerian war to an end. The new project 
for a fusion with rebel Algeria, which M. 
Bourguiba has been discussing with M. 
Ferhat Abbas of the provisional Algerian 
government, could only be a desperate 
measure, intended to force the international- 

isation of the war. 
M. Bourguiba is not only one of the most 
pro-western of the Afro-Asian leaders but 


be bing of Sakict village 
the French early in 1958 cannot have left 
him in any doubt about the dangers of a 
course that would enable him to claim te 
speak in Algeria’s name as well as in 
Tunisia’s. Even some of the more sober 
French commentators have asked whether 
commas tx: tadlen bees cae 

ers in Algiers into an aggression 
t Tunisia, so that 


lr 
ff 


French to come to terms with the Algerian 
rebels. If so, this would be the most danger- 
ous of M. Bourguiba’s carefully calculated 


risks. 


SIXTH FORMERS 


Needle’s Eye 


AST year there were some 112,000 boys 
L and girls in the swelling sixth forms 
of and Welsh schools ; some 83,000 


some 
36,400 left school with the requisite two or 
more passes in it, but only some 22,000 
could nn a on to university. 

This struggle for university places has 
changed the whole character of the “A” 
level GCE. Originally it was supposed to 
be a school-leaving examination for the 
ordinary 17 or 18 year old boy or girl, a 
pass or fail affair, and one that nobody need 
get neurotic about. Instead, and increas- 
ingly, it has become a competitive univer- 
sity entrance examination; university selec- 
tors demand to know the exact marks that 
every candidate has got. This 
of preparation for a mark 
Cxamiation has overlaid the last Yat of 
school not merely of the ~oe 
formers who go on to university, 
the majority who do not. 

Sir David Eccles’s advisory council on 
schools’ examinations has been 


o 


is most anxious to avoid.” 
Instead, it recommends some changes in the 
nature of the “A” level exam itself. — 
cessful candidates should not be 
numerical marks, but should be divi 


three of those grades would then qualify 
at adenine dine ie ae 

per taken into account, but the council 
hopes (in effect) that only the brightest onc 
fifth or so of sixth formers 
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of children 
the reproductive maturity denied to its pre- 
decessors. 

On this time-scale, what emerges as top 
priority is not sensational scientific advance, 
nor an ¢ven more sensational 
seg or wraipatnessl Sguieaian of 
away), 


ate 
alc 


y. i 
forming and informing eubden on these 
much-bruited matters should be very well 


y ' 
and political elements of the whole situation 
—to land tenure, sacrosanct custom, faulty 
political and industrial priorities (estab- 
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Priorities of Hunger constricting handicaps in | 
ae form struggle against hunger. It is welcome 
T might be supposed that it is impossible _—_to see this point recognised in a field that, 
to say anything fresh and valuable, at _— until recently, had seemed the last strong, 
least in global terms, about the food-and- _hold of the technocrats. 
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Motor Show 


The twentieth International Commercial Motor Show 
will be covered by three authoritative and 
comprehensive issues of The Commercial Motor. These 
fully illustrated issues will appear as follows: 


r 16: The Show Guide 
Containing a time-saving preview of 
exhibits, including chassis, trailers, bodywork 
and components — with first announcements of 
important new models. 
September 23: The Show Report 
A stand-by-stand guide to the exhibits. 
Exclusive drawings of the latest chassis and 
more news of new models. 
September 30: The Technical Review 
Discusses design trends in goods 
and passenger vehicles, chassis, bodywork, 
trailers, accessories and service equipment. 


The Commercial Motor is one of fourteen opinion-shaping 
journals published by Temple Press Limited. Each of 
these publications is a leader in its field — and not 

only in the home market. Every year 24 million copies 
circulate in 133 countries throughout the world. The 
specialized journals of Temple Press are authoritative and 
informative. It pays to advertise in them. 

Over 150 books and directories are published in association 
with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 





EVERY FRIDAY 1/- 
TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Bowling Green Lane, 
London E.C.1 


The Commercial Motor The Aeroplane 
and Avuronautics = Nuclear Lortineering 
The Motor ~ Farm Mecham! cation 
Cyreting and Mopeds Motor Cycling 
with Seoote, Weekly The Petrotewm 
Vines Light Metal, The Moter Boar 
and Yachting The Motor Ship Plastics 
The Ot] Engine and Gas 1 urbine 

The Overseas Engineer 





Associated Publicotion. The Surve vor and 
Count: Engineer 


Sixty Nine Years of Specialized Publishing 
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Everyone knows the Moss Bros Hire Service—it, however, is only 
part of our business. We sold clothes long before we hired them. 
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To cross the Atlantic in a great Cunarder is to enjoy a holiday.in an 
atmosphere as bracing as the ozone itself. For the price of your passage, 
you gain benefits that are beyond price. Spacious luxury . . . superb 
food . . . faultless service . . . a varied programme of entertainment, 
they’re all part of the Cunard way of life. So are the endless oppor- 
FULLY STABILISED tunities for lazing in chaise-longue luxury . . . inhaling the good sca 
R.M.S. Queen Elizsbeth and RMS. air, while tensions .relax and city pallor gives way to shipboard tan. 
Queen Mary, together with many 
other ships of the Cunard ficet, are 


Gnved wih sed-coll Gables. Much more space... much more fun... 


when you travel 


to USA and Canada 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201); 
15 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (WHItehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (Avenue *10). 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
im the United States, partly in London. Those 
tems which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Africa, 
New-Found Land 


WASHINGTON, DC 


F President Eisenhower has read “ Heart of Darkness” he will 
I remember, and appreciate, Conrad’s description of the forlorn 

warship off the coast of Africa trying to bring a continent to 
order by lobbing shells into the unheeding jungle. There is just 
as great a contrast between the immensity of the problems with 
which the United States has suddenly been confronted in Africa 
and the puniness of the weapons which Americans have to deal 
with them. Until 1958 Africa was merely an appendage of the 
Middle East and South Asia in the State Department’s scheme of 
organisation ; and until this summer the Americans still thought 
of it as the one remaining continent whose guardianship could 
be left chiefly to their allies. Now Africa, too, lies squarely in 
their laps. That someone else, in the shape of the United Nations, 
is dealing with the current crisis in the Congo does not obscure 
the fact that the United States will have to play a much larger 
part in the continent in the future. Even if Mr Hammarskjild 
restores law and order of a suitably non-communist kind to the 


Prepared. 

Fortunately, the first shot which the State Department fired 
when Africa rose into its sights this summer was remarkably well 
judged. This was the decision to refrain from unilateral action 
in the Congo, in the hope that the United Nations would be 
able to solve the crisis in a way acceptable to the United States 
(that is, in a way which kept Moscow’s influence in the country 


vention desirable. But the State Department was overwhelmingly 
in favour of dealing with the matter through the United Nations. 
To judge from the smiles currently visible in the Department's 
corridors, it is happy in its choice. 

Nevertheless, there are limits to the Americans’ willingness to 


his press conference last week—if the Russians were to provide 
considerable amounts of military equipment to Mr Lumumba or 
to any equally un-American successor of his. (The aircraft which 
the Russians have so far supplied are not considered to 

“ considerable amount.”) Se aoe coe oe 
remote that the Defence has sketched out only the 
most superficial plans for what it would have to do if intervention 
were ordered. It has worked out how long it would take to move 
landing teams of Marines from the Mediterranean and the Carib- 


bean ; but there seems to have been ho attempt to shift closer to 


Mr Hammarskjéld and thus make these developments more likely. 
Te ek eee on oe 
ting the death knell of the proposal w 

last month. This called for the neutralisation of Africa. It would 


«bly be needed for any quick action in the Congo. The chances that 
the ideas of Mr Mansfield, a Democrat, would be adopted by a 
Republican Administration during an election 
always slender. They have probably vanished altogether now 
Officials in the State Department are saying, with 
faces, that they do not believe that the Africans want to be 
neutralised. 


N any case, even if all goes we 


a 
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bureaucratic danger that the department will prefer to men 
sipuaad tor eonkatiae sels dhite ue Saeed atone aia The 
danger is magnified by the personality of the bead of the African 


moving, rule-bound man ; his numerous critics doubt whether he 
can cope with the firework display of crises which Africa is likely 
to produce in the next few years. 


The second problem is what the United States should try to 
do about Africa’s tendency to make the Balkans look, by com- 
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. An American offer to set up joint forestry 
for the English-speaking countries in West 
The idea of an American-financed university 

i , the Republic of Niger and 
to meet the same fate. Of the 
i ich Congress has appropriated for 
1 million is designed to encourage 
with these facts, most people in 
Humpty-Dumpty will simply have to get 
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in technical assistance and rather less in special assistance. 


Development Loan Fund has so far provided under $13 mil- 


the same area (scarcely more than a hundredth of its world- 
total of loans). Nor has private capital done anything to fill 

; at the end of 1958, out of $27 billion of direct American 
investment abroad only $314 million had gone to the area in ques- 
tion, and most of this was in Liberia. 

It can safely be said that both this Administration and the next— 
whoever is elected President in November—realise that Africa 
will have to get substantially more aid. Mr Kennedy’s staff are 
talking of at least doubling the amount, and Mr Nixon’s memories 
of his trip to Ghana have persuaded him that America must be 
more generous. The difficulty will be to get Congress to agree. 
which took place in the Senate on August 29th, 
rear ced a wholly unfounded atrocity story 


‘ 
* 


to any further generosity—those who simply dislike 

use they think that it is all money down a com- 

the segregationists who want to have their theories 

inferiority confirmed. The main battle over Africa 

next year will be, not between the two parties, but between the 
i whoever he is, and the obscurantist forces in Congress. 
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Gold Dwindles 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HEN the central bashers of the free world assemble in Wash- 
ington later this month for the annual meetings of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund, much of the discus- 
sion in the corridors will centre around the dwindling gold stock 


million in gold, compared with just over 


of 1959; the bulk of this year’s drain has 
managers switched to an easier credit 

Federal Reserve Board and the 

of gold over the next few months, 

consider this a logical and normal result of low interest 
York’s money market at a time when yields abroad 
As a matter of fact, officials say that the less of gold 
banks abroad has been their expectations, and 
slight narrowing in the differential 

and London may lead to a slowing 
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down of the drain over the next few weeks. But they do not expect 
any quick turn around to bring dollars and gold flowing back to 
the United States so long as the American balance of payments 
remains in deficit and so long as yields abroad remain more attrac- 
tive than those available on Wall Street. 

Nonetheless officials belittle the notion that the rest of the world 
.is enjoying a permanent glut of dollars, predicting that it will prove 
just as temporary as was the dollar gap that appeared so disturbing 
in the nineteen-fifties. They point out that the balance of trade 
on current account is showing a surplus and that this is hardly a 
sign of weakness ; on the contrary in their view it is proof that a 
devaluation of the dollar would be harmful to America’s allies. 
The moderate measures now being taken to relax credit and 

\ increase government spend- 
ing should not, it is argued, 
lead to any weakening in con- 
fidence abroad since they are 
designed to head off or 
cushion an economic declirie 
(which would, incidentally, 
mean reduced imports) with- 
out bringing either a huge 
deficit in the Budget or ultra- 
cheap money. 

There has been no attempt 
to persuade central, bankers 
abroad to act with restraint 
in changing their growing 
dollar balances into gold, and no attempt will be made when the 
bankers meet in Washington, for this would be a clear sign that the 
United States was in trouble. rican officials, however, will 
stress that there is no threat of inflation at home and will suggest at 
the same time that it would be well if other countries took on more 
of the burden of military and foreign aid. Washington and Wall 
Street are prepared for further leaks in the gold stock—the United 
States still possesses nearly half the gold of the free world—but they 
do not see this loss becoming a flood. Moreover, they are con- 
vinced that dollars will begin returning once Europe’s own boom 
peters out. 


1959 
End of yeor +— End of month —+ 


The Next President 


On November 8th the 
American voters will 
choose a new President. 
Thetr choice lies between 
two men who, it is often 
said, are so alike that the 
voters really have no choice 
at all. But our Washington 
correspondent points out 
certain differences which 
may become more obvious 
as the campaign develops. 


FTER almost every presidential election Americans are surprised 

to find that the personality of the man in the White House 

is more complex than they had realised during the campaign. 
This year’s over-simplification, which is particularly popular among 
liberal intellectuals whose hearts still belong to Mr Adlai Stevenson, 
is that the two candidates are virtually indistinguishable. This 
thesis also appears to have gained a good deal of currency in 
Europe. Mr Kennedy and Mr Nixon, runs the argument, are 
both coldly ambitious young men who let their heads rule their 
hearts so completely that it is open to doubt whether they have 
hearts at all ; they resemble those excessively self-controlled South 
African poets of whom Roy Campbell complained bitterly that 


1 
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he could see the reins and bit all right, but where was 
bloody horse ?” Compared with this basic similarity, the critics 
say, any difference between the political opinions of the two men 
is relatively unimportant because these opinions are merely the 
product of intellect rather than of passionate conviction. 

This criticism is close enough to the mark to make both men 
uncomfortable. It is plain that both Mr Nixon and Mr Kennedy 
are driven by an enormous desire to be President. In neither 
of them is this ambition qualified by the kind of single-minded 
dedication to a cause that illuminated the late Mr Dulles’s life. 
They are deliberate and calculating careerists, modest by an effort 
of will rather than by instinct ; and a disconcertingly high pro- 


detractors have picked. 


N ingenious explanation has recently been put forward by some 
of Mr Kennedy’s admirers to counter the complaint that he has 
no real convictions. They admit that he came into his views on 


A man who took these positions even when they brought him no 
visible benefit, it is argued, cannot be accused of having no 
This is an interesting defence, but it says nothing about another 


to lack that quality of relaxed unconcern which enables a man 
to bend under pressure just enough to save himself from cracking 
So far as a journalist watching his public performances can tell, 
he is often taut-nerved and impatient. He is also quick to show 
when he is hurt. In the press conference which he gave shortly 
before the Democratic convention, when Mr Harry Truman had 
accused him of immaturity, he revealed a wounded indignation 
which a more seasoned politician would have conccaled—if he had 
felt it at all. 

If this suggests that it is necessary to watch Mr Kennedy a 
little longer Passing 


at all. He still picks up and aside 
playing-cards and he a gambler trying inni 
hand. Immediately before he was nominated he took a couple 
of liberal trumps from Mr Rockefeller ; immediately afterwards 
he discarded poor Mr Benson, the unpopular Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as if he were the two of clubs. 


OMPARISONS between the two men are thus risky as well as 

odious. There are, however, a couple of differences between 
them that by now seem readily apparent. In the first place, Mr 
Kennedy appears to be less susceptible to pressure—whether 
applied by people or by events—than is Mr Nixon. If there is a 
single theme running through the Vice President’s career it is the 
precision with which the set of his sails has matched the prevailing 


quences because he felt obliged to take action of some kind. In 
Mr Kennedy's the greater likelihood is that he would get 
hold of an idea persist in it even against the counsel of the 
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New Bonds for Old 


T the end of last week the Treasury braved the wrath 
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hopes by this manceuvre to give the public debt 
healthy appearance. The reluctance of long-term investors 
and the restriction imposed by 

payable on long-term bonds have 


Treasury to rely almost exclusively on short-term, 


financing ; as a result the structure of the marketable debt has 
i according to the Treasury, 
| than five years will reach | 


I= 8, 


1960 
Total $ 164 billion 
emo 
issues. The preponderance of short-term debt forces the Treasury 
to engage in larger and more frequent refunding operations which 
are disrupting both for i and for the money market. 

Wall Street has reacted favourably to the Treasury’s move. The 
exchange offers an immediate improvement in income and it is 
expected to appeal to insurance companies, mutual savings banks, 

| unit trusts and other institutional investors. Much of the attrac- 
tion of the current offer is due to a law passed last year which 
allows one Treasury security to be exchanged for another without 
any question of taxation of capital gains arising. The same law 
also clears the way for non-taxable institutions to carry the new 
higher interest-bearing securities at the same price as the old ones, 
thus avoiding the book losses that have discouraged these investors 
from selling in the past. 

To ensure the success of the manceuvre the Treasury is giving 
the advance refunding scheme the “hard sell” with press con- 
ferences, newspaper advertisements and meetings with the invest- 
ment community. To the Democratic charge that it is saddling 
future generations with unduly high interest payments it points 
out that it would have to offer an interest rate of “at least 4 per 
cent” on cash sales of 25-year bonds, Moreover, it argues, the 
exchange of new bonds for old will not divert the flow of new 
savings away from the private sector of the economy at a time 

_ when investment there needs encouragement. 


Candidates Get Going 


1TH Congress out of Washington and Mr Nixon out of 
| hospital all four of the presidential and vice-presidential 


at it for two weeks from Maine to Alaska, back to Michigan, on to 


| 
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the Pacific coast—where he descended to an old-fashioned whistle- 


| stopping train in order to leave a deeper impact on Mr Nixon’s 


home state of California—and then back cast by way of Texas. 
There he met Senator Lyndon Johnson, his running mate, who has 
been braving the Atlantic coast even though it is the preserve of 
Mr Cabot Lodge, the Republican contender for the Vice 
Presidency, whose contribution has been to eat a kennel full of hot 
dogs in public. Mr Nixon made a four-stop crossing of the country 
in a day and came back in a week, perhaps trying to show that his 


knee, unlike Senator Kennedy’s voice, could be relied upon not to 


let him down. His sore throat is one reason why the Senator has 
abandoned his set speeches for effectively impromptu chats ; these 
also. have the advantage of demonstrating his sincerity, his quick- 
ness and his ability to hit hard. 

However well they have succeeded in “ projecting images " from 
coast to coast, the candidates have not engendered as much 
enthusiasm or interest among their audiences as they would like. 
It is obvious that the voters are doubtful about both of the presi- 
dential nominees ; this makes it all the more remarkable that the 
Gallup poll has consistently found only 5 or 6 per cent of those 
surveyed to be undecided about how to vote. This week Mr Ken- 
nedy is reported to be one point ahead of Mr Nixon, a very good 
recovery since his sudden drop to six poirits behind right after the 
Republican convention. Mr Kennedy would increase his lead if 
the economic situation grew worse—but this is unlikely to happen 


to any marked extent until after the election—and he has naturally 


been stressing domestic questions and his liberal approach to them. 
Mr Nixon, on the other hand, has been stressing foreign policy 
and particularly what he regards as the Republican success in main- 
taining peace with strength. For it is here that the Republican 
advantage lies, if the pollsters are to be believed. It is here, also, 
that Mr Khrushchev may help the Republicans ; when he is attack-, 
ing the|Administration it is difficult for Mr Kennedy to do the 
same, or to talk about the decline in American influence and leader- 
ship, without appearing unpatriotic. Yet in fact this should be the 
basic issue in the campaign. But so far no basic issues have been 
discussed in any detail, apart from the matter of Mr Kennedy's 
Roman Catholicism which both candidates would rather avoid but 
which has been filling the headlines. 


Quill Against Penn 


HE strike of a third of its employees, which shut down the 

biggest American railway, the Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
eleven days, came to an end on September 13th. It was the climax 
of a year of unhappy labour-management relations throughout the 
railway industry and, unlike the recent Long Island Rail Road 
strike which was about wages and working hours, it laid bare the 
basic dilemma which afflicts employers and employees alike in this 
age of air and motor transport. The inconvenience suffered by 
those who depend on the “ Pennsy” for supply, transit and live- 
lihood was widespread—it serves thirteen states and provides the 
only direct railway link between Washington and New York—and 
in some cases acute, but it proved relatively brief. The settlement, 
however, did little to solve the general problem of how to preserve 
both jobs and profits in ai contracting industry which must be 
streamlined if it is to survive against outside competition. This 
remains to exercise the minds of the group of representatives of 
labour and management who, on the insistence of the Secretary of 
Labour, are apparently about to consider the whole question of 
work rules on the railways. 

Both sides in the dispute had plausible cases. None of the staid 
brotherhoods of opetating railway workers was involved but Mr 
Michael Quill, president of the Transport Workers’ Union which 
represents the maintenance men on this railway, was only too glad 
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Photographed at the Banco Central in Seville 


Let your 


firm count 
with him 


In a land wearied by history, this man is hurrying into 
the future. He’s one of the leaders of Spain’s drive to 
join the world of astronauts, automation and atomics. 
His pace and his importance set him apart, mark him as 
a member of a unique community . . . the world-wide 
community that you and your firm must reach to sell in 
overseas markets. 

You'll find its members in Sydney and Stockholm, in 
Bombay and Brazzaville — in all the nerve centres of the 
world. And you'll find that wherever they are, these in- 
ternationally-minded men have two things in common. 

They’re on the same decisive level. They have the 
positions and incomes to buy for their firms and their 
families. They influence the buying of others. They can 
give your firm recognition, reputation and faster accept- 
ance for your products and services. 

They read Lire InrernaTionac. It is their kind of mag- 
azine—internationally-minded, broad in concept, detailed 
in fact; its photographsare exciting, itsarticlesstimulating. 

Lire INTERNATIONAL draws upon a treasure-house of 
material from Fortune, the U.S, Lire and other Time 
Inc. publications. In addition, its editors present much 
material written exclusively for Lire INTERNATIONAL, 

To make your firm known to the members of this 
unique world-wide community, reach them regularly 
through the pages of Lire INTERNATIONAL, 


INTERNATIONAL 
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To College by Board 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Fes? 
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HIS autumn one of every three students who graduated last 
spring from an American secondary school will go to college, 
maybe to the college of his choice or maybe only to the one which 
was ready to admit him or which he could afford. Nowadays the 
college which a youngster attends depends only in part on his 


Kuli 
eH 


* * 


determining 
will be accepted. Today the college—or at 
the privately-supported one which can choose its students— 
to know almost everything it can about cach candidate: 


Grass-roots Theatre 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNESOTA 


SIGNIFICANT new theatrical movement 
has appeared on the horizon of the 
Middle ‘West with the decision that a 


now 62, means to devote the next three 
years of his life to the newly incorporated, 
non-profit Tyrone Guthrie Theatre 
Foundation of Minnesota, which will 
build a special theatre and stage 20 weeks 
of repertory productions from May to 
September each year, beginning in 1962. 
Mr Guthrie and his co-directors—Mr 
Rea and Mr Zeisler, the former a suc- 


a training ground for native talent in the 
tradition of the Old Vic in London and of 
the Shakespeare theatre in Stratford, 
Ontario, which Mr Guthrie helped to 


make successful. But the Minneapolis 


venture is likely to have an international 
complexion until enough American actors 
have been trained in the art of playing 
different parts on successive nights. The 
company is to be fully professional. 

The idea of 2 mid-western theatre grew 
out of Mr Guthrie’s belicf that no man- 
agement exposed to the pressures of the 
over-supplied, highly competitive thea- 
trical markets in New York, London and 
the other great metropolitan centres can 
afford to take a long view. ‘The producer 
' has to procure a great deal of money to 


stage a play. In about three cases out of 
ten he finds himself with a smash hit on 
his hands but seven times out of ten he 
has to shoulder the burden of a flop which 
is so expensive in terms of services, 


fessional actors have nowhere to turn but 
New York. There, if they are fortunate 
enough to get jobs, they repeat their lines 
so, endles#ly that they might as well be 
washing floors. Mr Guthrie thinks that 
after 100 or 150 performances the audi- 
ences are cheated; they are witnessing 
only a somnambulistic exercise. 


i 
our mid-western cities showed real 


Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St Paul, 
where a metropolitan population of 
1,500,000 with vigorous cultural interests 
promised the soundest support and the 
most rewarding results. The T. B. Walker 
Foundation has granted $400,000 toward 
the construction of a new theatre as well 
as the half-acre of land, next to the Walker 
Art Centre, on which it will be built. 
People all over the state will be asked to 
subscribe the remaining $900,000 which 
is needed, and work is expected to start in 
March. The theatre is to seat 1,200 to 
1,400; Mr Guthrie insists upon a “sense of 


intimacy ” about the building, so that no 
one in the audience will be more than a 
few rods from the stage. The architect 
will probably be Mr Ralph Rapson, the 
head of the School of Architecture at the 
University of Minnesota who has designed 
many American embassy buildings. Mr 
Guthrie means to keep! in close touch 
with the dramatic department of the 
vniversity and to use it as a base for 
recruitment as he builds up a company 
which will reflect the soil in which it is 
nurtured. 

The plan is to stage three plays a week 
—“ bing, bing, bing,” Mr Guthrie says— 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
during the summer season and to make 
the theatre sé{f-supporting. While reper- 
tory is more expensive than straight runs, 
it should be commercially advantageous 


| to Minneapolis, for visitors often remain 


for several nights to see all the plays. 
The small town of Stratford attracts 10,000 
visitors a week during its season. Minnea- 
polis, which can draw on the four million 
people who live within 150 miles of the 
city, ought to be able to keep the theatre 
and its hotels filled. s 

A broad range of masterpieces will be 
offered. Mr Guthrie says that a typical 
season will include one Shakespearean 
production; a pair of classics from 
American playwrights such as O'Neill, 
Mr Tennessee Williams, Mr . Arthur 
Miller or Miss Lillian Hellman; a 
Broadway revival, such as “ Born Yester- 
day” or “ Dinner at Eight”; a European 
classic by Goethe, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Schiller or Shaw; a Greek tragedy and 


. something French or Russian; and a rip- 


roaring farce like “Three Men on a 
Horse” or “ Room Service.” 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


in the West End 


The Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
announces an additional office in London 


opening 
Monday, 19th September 
at 31 Berkeley Square W1 


where it looks forward to greeting its clients in Great Britain 


and from overseas in confortable, modern surroundings. 


Complete Banking Service 


This new office is planned, staffed and equipped to 
provide complete and convenient banking service. 
Industrial and Commercial firms requiring banking 
facilities in the West End of London and seeking a 
direct link with the United States will find an experi- 
enced staff ready to advise on foreign exchange, 
securities and all other banking transactions. 

For the convenience of our clients there is a 
comfortable lounge and writing room. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK 


33 Lombard Street London EC}5 


PARIS NEW YORK BRUSSELS 


Incorporated with limited liability on the State of New York, U.S.A. 





man-on-the-spot 


in Venice 
This Bank of America financial expert knows 
Venice like his own home town. Experience has 
taught him where, when and how to get things done. 
How can he help you, exactly? By supplying 
market data. Credit information. Business contacts. 
By putting at your disposal the first-hand know!l- 
edge that only a man-on-the-spot can provide. 
Global in scope, our International Banking 
Organization can put other such specialists to 
work for you in leading trade centers the world 
over. If your business abroad calls for the services 
of a man-on-the-spot, just give us a call. 


BANK OF 
AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND BAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London Branch 27-29 Walbrook » West End Branch. 29 Davies Street. London 
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New standards of beauty and value for many of the world’s most popular automobiles... are 
often set after.a local Allied Chemical representative tells an automobile manufacturer... 
about Allied Chemical's Harmon ® organic pigments for brilliant, light-fast finishes, Caprolan® 
fibre for tyre cord and upholstery, Mutual ® chromium chemicals for plating and finishing, and 
about Allied Chemical’s plastics and other special products for the automobile industry... 


and explains Allied Chemical’s policy of providing assistance any time he needs it. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL A\ ite 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. \ aan 
19 Avenue des Arts, Brussels 4, Belgium * Reforma 76/401, Mexico 6, D.F. & hemical 
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his record of achievement in secondary school ; his extra-curricular 
activities ; his social maturity ; and in particular his performance in 
those standardised tests which measure his aptitudes and 
achievements. 

The politically attractive doctrine of higher education for every- 
one means that most state universities and teachers’ colleges, sup- 
ported by the local taxpayers, require for admission only a high 
school diploma which shows that the student's academic achieve- 
ment has been average. Certain state universities circumvent this 
and reduce the size of their classes by wholesale failures of students 
at the end of their first year. Other publicly-supported colleges and 
universities have succeeded in establishing higher standards of 
performance at secondary school as a condition for admission and 
a very few are now allowed to use standardised tests as a means of 
selecting their entrants. In contrast, eighty per cent of the privately- 
financed colleges and universities in the United States require their 
candidates for admission to take these College Board tests. 

Thus an eager applicant for higher education, bearing attractive 
intellectual qualifications, in possession of, or having the promise 
or hope of, requisite financial means, makes it the first order of 
business in his (or her) fourth and last year of high school to send 
a forma} application to the college of his choice, almost certainly 
one of the fifty or so “ prestige ” institutions, and promptly protects 
hiniself by applying at the same time to three or four other colleges. 
He completes the forms, secures letters of recommendation to 
accompany his high school academic record, and prepares to take 
his “ boards,” the national standardised tests of aptitude and 

ievement which have become the modern measure of a college 
pplicant’s academic and intellectual credentials. 


HE College Entrance Examination Board operates under the 

direction of its two hundred and cighty-seven participating 
schools, colleges, universities and educational associations, includ- 
ing both private and pyblic ones. The board offers high school 
students in their last two years at various times and places two kinds 
of tests, of scholastic aptitude and of achievement, each designed to 
determine the relative capabilities of a candidate for academic work 
at college. A high school academic record is a reliable guide to a 
student’s ability only insofar as the idiosyncrasies of that particular 
school are known in grading, in range of curriculum, and in the 
level of instruction offered. Moreover a student’s high school 
record is obviously not always a true indication of the student's 
capabilities. The board’s tests attempt to provide colleges with a 
national scale of capability and achievement against which the 
candidate and his record can be measured. 

The Scholastic Aptitude test, which is constantly in a state of 
revision and re-examination, is in fact a series of multiple choice 
questions divided into two major indices of reasoning ability, 
the one verbal, the other mathematical. These questions are 
answered by the student under the pressure of limited time and 
with the knowledge that tutoring or cramming are of little use in 
determining answers to the questions. The verbal sections may 
ask the student to match a given word with its precise opposite to 
be selected from five alternatives: “ The opposite of unfit is to be 
selected from the words (a) tight, (b) qualified, (c) chosen, (d) 
serene, (e) necessary.” The student may then be asked to com- 
plete a sentence with an appropriate word: “The voice has an 
advantage over the instrument ; it can sing words as well as tones, 
thus stirring us through as well as musjc ;” the alternative 
is to be selected from (a) intensity, (b) Spr (c) thoughts, 
(d) harmony, (e) sound. A third section of the verbal test requires 
that a given word be paired with its most precise analogy and a 
fourth is designed to test rapidity of reading and reading compre- 
mathematical content than with the reasoning process and are 
aimed at measuring a student's capacities in elementary formal logic 

\ 
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and arithmetic as much as in solving algebraic and geometric 
problems. The results of these tests become a part of the student's 
college application, to be considered along with his high school 
record, interviews with admission officers, and recommendations 
from all sources. 

College Board examinations have been severely criticised in 
recent years, largely because of the fallibility of all intelligence tests 
and because of the use to which the results have been put by the 
colleges. As the demand for places in college has mounted, the 
volume of applications has grown so much that it puts a severe and 
costly burden upon admission staffs. The result is that the colleges 
have at times come near to ing as their major index for 
academic qualification the results of a candidate’s test. One salutary 
consequence of the recent criticism is that scores are again being 
treated as a part of the requirements, rather than as the prime 


abundance of qualified applicants to weigh deliberately and fully 
all sections of all the applications forced upon them. 


EVERTHELESS, it seems certain that before long all secondary 
school students of average intelligence will want to enter 
college and that the consequent demand for college entrance will be 
so great that qualifying tests will become a general requirement for 


of deans of admission. oy ihr pecuhete at took temummedtidimes 
is unattractive it will at least, as one former dean stated recently 
change the game from blind man’s buff to catch. 
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t 


choice 
do well to take all available competitive tests, brace himself 
interviews with that college's travelling assistant dean and 
officers of its old students’ association in his district, cultivate 
high school principal and his college adviser (who will write | 
recommendations), seek precise information as to the 
accessibility of that college (and several other ones as well), 
to add chess and one violent athletic endeavour to his extra- 
curricula activities and organise his family and their influential 
friends so that an all-out effort may be made to gain by whatever 


means a place for him in the class which will enter that college in 
the autumn of 1961. 
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In August unemploy- 
ment went down less than 
usual in that month and 
employment more than 
usual, largely because of 
the motor industry's un- 
usually early closing-down 
of its assembly lines for 
the change-over to new 
models and the low rate 
of steel production. But 
these factors are not 
enough to explain the 
disappointing figures en- 
tirely. Another ominous 
sign was that factory work- 
ing hours also went down. 


PEOPLE NOT AT WORK 





As °< of civilian labour force, 
seasonally adjusted. 
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New standards of beauty and value tok many of the world's most popular automobiles... are 
often set after a local Allied Chemical representative tells an automobile manufacturer... 
about Allied Chemical’s Harmon® organic pigments for brilliant, light-fast finishes, Caprolan® 
fibre for tyre cord and upholstery, Mutual® chromium chemicals for plating and finishing, and 
about Allied Chemical's plastics and other special products for the automobile industry... 


and explains Allied Chemical’s policy of providing assistance any time he needs it. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL, INTERNATIONAL A lied 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. . 
19 Avenue des Arts, Brussels 4, Belgium » Reforma 76/401, Mexico 6, D.F. < a on aOR Lene) 
Box 60, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Distributors in principal cities 
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his recotd of achievement in secondary school ; his extra-curricular 
activities ; his social maturity ; and in particular his performance in 
those standardised tests which measure his aptitudes and 
achievements. 

The politically attractive doctrine of higher education for every- 
one means that most state universities and teachers’ colleges, sup- 
ported by the local taxpayers, require for admission only a high 
school diploma which shows that the student's academic achieve- 
ment has been average. Certain state universities circumvent this 
and reduce the size of their classes by wholesale failures of students 
at the end of their first year. Other publicly-supported colleges and 
universities have succeeded in establishing higher standards of 
performance at secondary school as a condition for admission and 
a very few are now allowed to use standardised tests as a means of 
selecting their entrants. In contrast, eighty per cent of the privately- 
financed colleges and universities in the United States require their 
candidates for admission to take these College Board tests. 

Thus an eager applicant for higher education, bearing attractive 
intellectual qualifications, in possession of, or having the promise 
or hope of, requisite financial means, makes it the first order of 
business in his (or her) fourth and last year of high school to send 
a formal application to the college of his choice, almost certainly 
one of the fifty or so “ prestige ” institutions, and promptly protects 
himself by applying at the same time to three or four other colleges. 
He completes the forms, secures letters of recommendation to 
accompany his high school academic record, and prepares to take 
his “ boards,” the national standardised tests of aptitude and 
achievement which have become the modern measure of a college 
applicant’s academic and intellectual credentials. 


HE College Entrance Examination Board operates under the 

direction of its two hundred and eighty-seven participating 
schools, colleges, universities and educational associations, includ- 
ing both private and public ones. The board offers high school 
students in their last two years at various times and places two kinds 
of tests, of scholastic aptitude and of achievement, each designed to 
determine the relative capabilities of a candidate for academic work 
at college. A high school academic record is a reliable guide to a 
student’s ability only insofar as the idiosyncrasies of that particular 
school are known in grading, in range of curriculum, and in the 
level of instruction offered. Moreover a student’s high school 
record is obviously not always a true indication of the student's 
capabilities. The board’s tests attempt to provide colleges with a 
national scale of capability and achievement against which the 
candidate and his record can be measured. 

The Scholastic Aptitude test, which is constantly in a state of 
revision and re-examination, is in fact a series of multiple choice 
questions divided into two major indices of reasoning ability, 
the one verbal, the other mathematical. These questions are 
answered by the student under the pressure of limited time and 
with the knowledge that tutoring or cramming are of little use in 
determining answers to the questions. The verbal sections may 
ask the student to match a given word with its precise opposite to 
be selected from five alternatives: “ The opposite of unfit is to be 
selected from the words (a) tight, (b) qualified, (c) chosen, (d) 
serene, (¢) necessary.” The student may then be asked to com- 
plete a sentence with an appropriate word: “The voice has an 
advantage over the instrument ; it can sing words as well as tones, 
thus stirring us through as well as music ;” the alternative 
is to be selected from (a) intensity, (b) personality, (c) thoughts, 
(d) harmony, (e) sound. A third section of the verbal test requires 
that a given word be paired with its most precise analogy and a 
fourth is designed to test rapidity of reading and reading compre- 
hension. The mathematical sections are less concerned with 
mathematical content than with the reasoning process and are 
aimed at measuring a student's capacities in elementary formal logic 
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and arithmetic as much as in solving algebraic and geometric 
problems. The results of these tests become a part of the student’s 
college application, to be considered along with his high school 
record, interviews with admission officers, and recommendations 
from all sources. 

College Board examinations have been severely criticised in 
recent years, largely because of the fallibility of all intelligence tests 
and because of the use to which the results have been put by the 
colleges. As the demand for places in college has mounted, the 
volume of applications has grown so much that it puts a severe and 
costly burden upon admission staffs. The result is that the colleges 
have at times come near to accepting as their major index for 
academic qualification the results of a candidate’s test. One salutary 
consequence of the recent criticism is that scores are again being 
treated as a part of the requirements, rather than as the prime 
academic criterion, for admission. But the danger persists and it 
needs a firm conscience for those colleges embarrassed by an over- 
abundance of qualified applicants to weigh deliberately and fully 
all sections of all the applications forced upon them. 


EVERTHELESS, it seems certain that before long all secondary 

school students of average intelligence will want to enter 
college and that the consequent demand for college entrance will be 
so great that qualifying tests will become a general requirement for 
state institutions as well as private ones. Moreover it seems likely 
that standardised techniques will be used increasingly for gathering 
information about a candidate for college entrance on matters other 
than his academic capability. The College Board now offers its 


is unattractive it will at least, as one former dean stated recently, 
change the game from blind man’s buff to catch. 

For the present, however, the high school student who is now 
beginning his quest for admission to the college of his choice will 
do well to take all available competitive tests, brace himself for 
interviews with that college’s travelling assistant dean and the 
officers of its old students’ association in his district, cultivate his 
high school principal and his college adviser (who will write his 
recommendations), seck precise information as to the relative 
accessibility of that college (and several other ones as well), plan 
to add chess and one violent athiketic endeavour to his extra- 
curricula activities and organise his family and their influential 
friends so that an all-out effort may be made to gain by whatever 
means a place for him in the class which will enter that college in 
the autumn of 1961. 
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Who puts the 
muscle 
behind the 
big heave-ho? 


— ——— a - 
An Oldham battery put that up there. And powering a fork-lift truck is no 
easy life for a battery. All that stopping. starting, tilting, stacking. But it’s 


just the kind of assignment for which Oldham are always finding ever-more- 
efficient answers. 


Constant research 

Power Seal plates, vitreous felt retainer mats, Fibrak separators, ‘X’ metal 
alloy grids—all these are Oldham ‘firsts’ in the field of battery research. In 
practical terms, they mean much longer battery life and even greater 
efficiency. 


Now-—the greatest advance of all! 

Oldham’'s latest product represents the greatest advance of all: the Pg double- 
sleeve multi-tube battery for industrial traction and buses. Outstanding 
Pg benefits are longer life, greater capacity, reduced weight and low 
self-discharge. The result is a battery which, size for size, will power a 
heavier payload or make possible an extended operating time. The Pg can 
make an important contribution to lowering operating costs. If this is your 
problem, better make a note: discuss Pg with an Oldham engineer. 


Oidham here, there, everywhere 

The Oldham story is one of successful development for many diverse pur- 
poses. Where the going is toughest, where battery failure is unthinkable— 
there you'll find Oldham. In buses, heavy trucks, aircraft ...dowh mines, on 
farms, not least in your own car . . . Oldham batteries mean longer life, and 
always that famous ‘power to spare’ performance that’s built into every 
Oldham battery. 


LDHA 


ALWAYS MAKING BATTERIES BETTER 


Stationary Battery Installations - Motor Transport Harter Batteries 


OLDHAM & SON LTD + DENTON - MANCHESTER - TELEPHONE DENTON 2431 
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Over 16,000 Companies Listed NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 


| 


Published in one Volume Listing 
jes showing eae. 
Parent companies showing ssowine eabelduaries and associa 
U.K. companies with European Common Market subsidiaries and 
associates. 
U.K. subsidiaries and associates with U.S. parents and ~ 
‘ associates 
US. parents and associates with U.K. subsidiaries and associates. 


Available from the publishers or through booksellers 6 ens. post free. 


Each time you rise 

With heavy eyes 

Take heed this simple warning 
Drink Perrier ; 
* The 1960 edition of the admirable “Who Owns Whom . . . has AAAS = To fee! O.K. 


The Guardian. And cheerful in the morning. 
* An imaluabe guide to those engaged inthe word of indus and 
commerce. . 
oe are two features in particular which make the latest edition 
of * Who Owns Whom ’ especially welcome.” The Times. 


.. . the two volumes of this directory published last year have proved 
icine In this third edition the two volumes have been con- 
solidated. ser The Economist. 


Publishers : 


O.W. Roskill & Co. (Reports) Ltd. 


14, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


_ For the 


individualist... MORE and MORE 


FLEET OPERATORS 
ARE STANDARDIZING 


with 


ATKINSON 


FIND OUT WHY 


on 
STAND 59 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLE SHOW 
EARLS COURT SEPT. 23 - OCT. | 


the ounce 


.. in search of the perfect tobacco, Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 offers the rich reward of a supremely satisfying, ' 
delightfully cool smoke. The magic to be found in this time-tried 
blend never fails, for in its friendly Virginian, subtly touched 
with choicest cigar leaf, resides nigh on half a century 


of tobacco-making tradition, unchanging and unchanged. ATKINSON VEHICLES LTD. 


: WINERY LANE, WALTON - LE - DALE 
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Historical Tribute 

Studies in the Industrial Revolution : 
Essays presented to T. S. Ashton 

Edited by L. S. Pressnell. 

Athlone S. 357: pages, 42s. 
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centrating in a single volume complemen- 
dispersed over learned journals. e 
fulfils both 

ns ina canals Wetadien of 
tain’s innings in a iscussion 

interest rates in the eighteenth century; 

Mr Joslin examines some allied problems 
in a detailed study of the wartime invest- 
ment policies of four London private banks 
between 1739 and 1784. Between them 
these two essays raise the whole level of 
discussion about the eighteenth-century 


capital 
Dr A. H. John’s chapter on the course 
of agricultural before 1760 is a 
the convention 


shire clothing industry, and th: other 
Mr A. J. Taylor on sub-contracting in the 
coal industry; and an example of how 
microcosmic history can illuminate wider 
problems—in this case the increase of 
population—in Professor © Chambers’s 
account of the development of Nottingham 
from a provincial market town to a popu- 
lous industrial centre. 

Another group of essays link England to . 
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Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland 


ECONOMIC SURVEY MISSION 
REPORT 


A general survey of the requirements 
and natural resources of the three 
African High Commission Territories 
carried out by a five-man 
commission with a view to recommend- 
ing how the territories’ financial 
resources might best be applied. Their 
550-page deals with each area 
separately, sketching the political, fiscal, 
“and administrative background of each 
and describing the economic situation, 
annexing to each section a number of 
papers dealing with technical aspects of 
local problems. The report, together 
with a folder containing five: maps, is 

packed in a stout carton. 
22s. 6d. (post 1s. 9d.) 
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Look at it one way and it’s just a river hemmed in by mountains. Look at it another way andi 
looks at rivers—and its extensive experience of hydrology is called upon for the surveying, 
Pakistan, and Canada. Yet hydro-electric schemes &re only a part of CEMENTATION’S business, 
building trades products), and mining and specialist engineering. So wide is its range of a 

any kind of contract, big or small, in whole or in part—anywhere in the world. 


eme 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL, MINING, AND SPECIALIST ENGINEERS AT 20 ALBERT EMBANKM 
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s the source of power for a score of industries and a million homes. That’s the way CEMENTATION 
iting, design and construction of hydro-electric projects in countries as far apart as Rhodesia, 
*hich is concerned with every facet of civil engineering and building (including the supplying of 

ities, that the CEMENTATION Group (comprising many companies in five continents) can handle 


tation— 


, LONDON, 8.£.11. And in India, Pakistan, the Middle East, Africa, Europe, North and South America, and Australasia. 
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shipshapes... 


Boidest of new shapes in British shipping is the svelte line 
of S. S. Oriana. Piates and sections for this vessel were 
produced by the Appieby-Frodingham Steel Company, 
one of the worid’s largest suppliers of shipbuilding steel. 


appleby-frodingham steel company 
Scunthorpe, Uncoinshire Branch of The United Stee! Companies Limited 
$.S. Oriana built by Vickers-Armatrongs (Shipbuilders) Led. for the Orient Ling, 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Nasser on the Magic Carpet 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Cairo, Wednesday 
RESIDENT NASSER’S decision to head the United Arab Republic 
delegation to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has dwarfed all other political issues in Cairo this week. The 
recently nationalised press describes it as an epoch-making event, 
stressing, in its customary heavy fashion, the impact it must have on 
capitals throughout the world. The greatest satisfaction is being 
expressed at similar decisions by Marshal Tito and other neutralist 
heads of state from Africa and Asia. Indeed, confident predictions 
were being made earlier this week that Mr Nehru would also go 
to New York, since it is known that President Nasser was in con- 
sultation with him before deciding to go himself. 


of the Mediterranean port Jf Ashdod ; equally, he will press for 
early self-determination for Algeria. Quite possibly, too, be will 
raise the problems involved in the continuing British influence on 
the periphery of the Arabian peninsula—and, notably, the problems 
of Oman and Aden. 


The general purpose of President Nasser’s mission is more far- 
reaching. appearing in New York at the head of the UAR 
delegation he will assert his position as a leading figure of the 
Afro-Asian block ; indeed, in Mr Nehru’s absence, should the latter 
decide to stay away, he may well prove to be the leading figure 
among the neutralists in the General Assembly. At the same time 
he will be backing up his claim to be the only Arab ruler with a 
world-wide reputation, thus strengthening his repute in the Arab 


There is more to all this than a simple power complex. Like 
other neutralists, President Nasser feels strongly that the tendency 
. ; as ; ene gtd 





Afro-Asian response to it. Once more, the West is being accused of 


being completely out of touch with opinion in the uncommitted 
world. 

The argument runs as follows. The summit meeting at Paris 
in May resulted in a log-jam. Mr Khrushchev may have been 
responsible for it, but at least he had some provocation. He has 
now taken a spectacular initiative in an apparent effort to break 
the log-jam. The western response was totally negative, suggesting 
hopeless indecision and lack of purpose. “ Why,” asked one senior 
official, “ dismiss the Soviet action as mere propaganda before you 
have tested it ? We should grasp at any straw in the interests of 
world peace.” 


feeling is general in official circles in Cairo that British policy 
towards the Arab world has undergone no basic change since the 
Suez crisis. The British are accused of treating Arab nationalism 
(Nasserism is meant) with hostility ; of directing the Jordanian 
government ; and of sundry interferences in Arab affairs elsewhere. 
The British retention of a base in Cyprus is regarded as a measure 
directed solely against the United. Arab Republic. 

Egyptian officials maintain that in these circumstances it is not 
enough for the British Government to adopt a negative attitude 
tive proof of goodwill towards Arab nationalism. When they are 
asked what this positive proof might be, vagueness descends. One 
Cairo official dismissed the matter cheerfully, saying “We are in 
no hurry. It is up to you to think something up.” 
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No matter who he is—top man or man-in-the-street —he travels 
somewhere or other almost every day of his life. And, in his bus 
or train or on his station, advertisements on British Transport 
Advertising sites catch his eye. Even when he travels by car he 
sees them on buses, vans and roadside hoardings. There's no getaway 
from advertisements on British Transport Advertising sites. 


Let us plan your strategy! 
We know the best way to make sure of your audience - quickly, 


thoroughly, economically. Talk to Brit 
2 e ish Transport Advert . Transad 
House, Leicester Square Station, London WC2 (Temple aie 


or 6-7 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh 1 (Fountainbridge 5222) 
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Orewing by JOHN WARD, ABA, on board a P &O - Orient Lines ship. 


Why do more and more 
busy people travel to Australia by 
P & O—Orient Lines? 


a food . rn. 
. time to think 


. good health . 


These are just a few of the many good.reasons whiy more 
and more busy people travel to Australia by P & O - Orient. 


. good business ! Time to work . . . time 


fre 
*. 


More and more busy people are realizing the tremendous lO ee restored ‘health, 
time for thought, and new business associations that only sea travel can give them. 


Good Feed Menus to astonish the gourmet 
nee ascetic. A quite impossible 
choice of magnificent food every mealtime. 
Cae: cae the trip a memorable 
. Stock- 


Geod Gert pn 0 men. . bast 
r- 


Fe eae 
oe eee “Oren ship enn 
many mneaes giaess 
quiet . friendly bars. 


Good Health Sunshine . sea air . . . com- 
plete relaxation. P & O - Orient puts you right 
on top equa. You srvive &, 5 tanned, 
-~ready for some really hard work. 


Good Business It's rare that you don’t meet 
someone in your own line of business . . . im- 

possible not to meet someone who can giv ¢ you 
‘valuable information . . . advice . . . contacts 
At the end of the trip you'll tealise what a 
rewarding holiday this has been. 


REMEMBER YOUR WIFE 


What's good for you is good for your wife and 
family too! They'll enjoy a P & O - Orient 
voyage—even if they follow you later. There 
are nurseries and trained children’s hostesses 
on every ship, Incidentally more and more 
wives are accompanying their husbands on 
normal business trips. 


P &O — ORIENT FIRST CLASS TO AUSTRALIA IS AN INVESTMENT 


Air-and-sea If you're in a hurry, you have 
the best of both worlds by flying part-way, 
sailing the rest. Or flying out, sailing home. 
Whatever combination of air and sea travel 
suits you best can easily be arranged with your 
travel agent. 

Pacific Outlets P & O - Crient Lines are not 
only a great Commonwealth lifeline, with all 
the traditions of the British Mercantile Marine. 
but a magnificent outlet to the Pacific too. 
Services extend from Australia to the Orient 
and the West Coast of North America. 


ORIENT 
LINES 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W,1. 


WHITEHALL 4444 


17O LEAPENHALL STREFT, F.C.%. AVENUE Sooo 
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a long time, have come down in favour of continued Com- 
monwealth membership, maintain that such a request will be 
granted without hesitation. Their opponents, consisting of the 
great majority of English-speaking voters as well as anything up 
to 20 per cent. of the Afrikaner voters, believe that because of 
South Africa’s colour policy, permission will be withheld and South 
Africa will find itself isolated in a hostile world. 

A highly emotional referendum campaign is turning on these 
issues. The debate is whether a switch to a republic would make 
any difference to South Africa’s relationship with the rest of the 
free world ; and what would be the likely economic results of a 
constitutional change that could deprive South Africa of Common- 
wealth preferences and so affect its sale of sugar, fruit and wine 


primary today. The republicans, for their part, main- 
tain that if South Africa were to be refused Commonwealth 
membership, it could still guard against trade losses through 
bilateral agreements with its best Commonwealth customers. 
Republicans argue that by going back to the Afrikaners’ “ tradi- 
tional ” form of government and abolishing the monarchical form in 
which Queen Elizabeth is also Queen of South Africa, the dual 
loyalty of the English-speaking South Africans will be ended and 
the way opened for a closer relationship between them and the 
Afrikaners. The anti-republicans deny this, maintaining that what 
keeps the two language groups apart is Afrikaner exclusiveness and 
top-dogism. Moreover, they believe if South Africa is in fact 
excluded from the Commonwealth, its friendlessness in Africa and 
the world will be terrifyingly real. Republicans counter this by 
saying that the Union’s strategic position, and stabilising influence, 
in Africa will ensure the friendship of Britain at least, and probably 
of other members of the North Atlantic Treaty as well. For 
these reasons, argue the republicans, Britain will vote against South 
Africa’s exclusion from the Commonwealth. If the argument that 
unanimity is necessary in order to allow a new member into the 
Commonwealth club is equally valid for keeping an old member out, 
the question of isolation does not really arise. In any event, the 
republicans conclude, South Africa’s ultimate freedom can only 
be realised under a republican constitution. 


{he first time in years, 
recent 30 per cent rise, is still sadly in 
of the trade boycotts by Asian, African and Indian 
are beginning to make themselves felt ; and the country 
just emerged from a five-month emergency duri 
of law was virtually suspended and thousands of men and women of 
all races were locked up without charge or trial. The answer is 
South Africa cannot afford this constitutional by-play at all. 
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was 

attempt on the government's part to discover cither 

or the real causes, of the crisis that followed the shootings at 
Sharpeville the 
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Party Flap in Canada 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 
> 


otH Canada’s major parties are struggling to overcome the 
idespread of disillusi he 


by 
outlook, Mr Diefenbaker’s cabinet is keeping Ottawa in a ferment 
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now demand a large extension of community services, even if this 
can only be done at the cost of taking a larger proportion of personal 
i i Lamontagne’s paper looked 


articulate at the conference, finding voice chiefly through the 
university i They were echoed in low growls 


to break loose from them. But 
s no chance of returning to power. The 
on last week was the opening move in his 
new group of party leaders characterised 
readiness to accept much more govern- 
. may even manage to pull his party a little 
to the left of Mr Harold Macmillan’s Conservatives. 


Cyprus Sniffs at Neutrality 


Ny lingering illusion that the task of directing Cyprus’s foreign 


than the expected squabbles between the communities that have 
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absorbed the attention of Archbishop Makarios and his ministers. 
Diplomatically, the president and his 29-year-old foreign minis- 
ter, Mr Kyprianou, have had a testing baptism of fire in the visit 
(at his own request) of the Soviet ambassador to Athens, Mr 
Sergeyev. From the Russian viewpoint, Mr\Sergeyev’s ten days in 
the island were a success—though perhaps a qualified one. His 
Bluff King Hal type of diplomacy, his Iassous and backslapping in 
the Nicosia coffeeshops, his tours of left-wing villages and his 
sedulous air of hearty ebullience, made it look at times as if he 
were trying to out-Khrushchevy Mr K. It all went down well with 
the average Greek Cypriot—who is always distrustful of the 
pompous and susceptible to bonhomie, the more superficial the 
better. Communism might be wrong, but at any rate Mr Sergeyev’s 
heart was in the right place. The inevitable corollary, to many 
Greek Cypriots, was that if the Russians offer aid—why not, pro- 
vided that no strings are attached? The average Greek Cypriot 
has superb confidence that, unlike the young lady of Riga, he can 


| go for a ride and not merely return unscathed from the tiger, but 


with the national bank balance generously laden with roubles, into 
the bargain. In short, after Mr Sergeyev’s softening-up operation, 
it may be difficult for the government to bypass, or reject, an offet 
of Soviet aid. 

The government’s reaction to the Soviet visit was perceptibly 
more reserved, partly perhaps as 2 result Sf the extravagant “ spon- 
taneous ” welcome whipped up by the left wing to greet Mr 
Sergeyev on his arrival. (Many observers thought the Cypriot com- 
munists over-played their hand here.) t his stay, the 
Russian envoy was received officially with a iality tinged with 
caution. The setting up of diplomatic relations between the coun- 
tries—the avowed object of his visit—was a foregone conclusion, 
although Mr Sergeyev may have won a minor point in gaining 
Cypriot agreement to the establishment of an embassy, as against 
consular relations. But at the same time as this was announced, 
the Archbishop also announced the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese Nationalists, whose Athens ambassador, 
(Dr Wen Yuan-ning, had flown in almost on the heels of Mr 
Sergeyev, on a parallel visit of friendly persuasion. The Cyprus 
government did not go out of its way to lavish attention on the 
Russians, which was diplomatically correct, since the ambassador 
was on a “ private” visit. His many talks with the communist 
leaders of the Akel party may perhaps have been the most significant 
part of his stay, and the fruits may become apparent in the months 
ahead. 


HE Archbishop, however, can hardly be expected not to use the 

Soviet “ offer” as a bargaining factor in his dealings with the 
western powers. While Mr Sergeyev has held the stage, the Ameri- 
cans have been watching in the wings ; but so far there has been 
no apparent move to counter Soviet blandishments. The next few 
months will doubtless see an intriguing exercise in “ aidmanship,” 
with the opening moves possibly taking place in Washington or 
New York, if the Archbishop does, after all, decide to go to the 
United Nations General Assembly. The Cypriots rather relish 
the piquant, situation of being wooed by both sides—even though, 
by virtue of their alliance with Greece and Turkey, their attach- 
ment to'the West is in large measure predetermined. 


The United Nations may also be the setting for an attempt to 
sort out Cyprus’s other main worry in the field of foreign affairs— 
the conundrum of how to maintain, simultaneously, good relations 
with both the Israclis and the Arab world. Talks between the 
Cypriot delegation and President Nasser may be one feature of 
the United Nations lobbies. Already, in his attempt to walk the 
tightrope of neutrality between the Arabs and the Jews, the Arch- 
bishop has almost come a cropper. The foreign ministry has been 
inundated with messages of \protest against the probable recogni- 
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-»» ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* marine diesel 
engines. Covering a range from 400 to 1,700 hp, they are amazingly 
reliable—have proved that they can achieve major overhaul lives 
of between 12,000 and 16,000 hours! 

The proven basic design features of the whole range (straight 4 to 
16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can be turbo-charged, 
or turbo-charged and intercooled. The range operates up to 
1,450 rpm and combines the beat qualities of high, medium and low- 
speed diesel engines: light weight and compactness; excellent 
thermal efficiency ; and extremely long life. 

Advanced design features 

Pressure-oil cooling on the pistons gives very efficient heat dis- 
sipation and reduces liner and gas ring wear to a minimum. The 
roller bearing, disc-webbed crankshaft is very rigid and with- 
drawal is not normally necessary before 12,000 hours running. So 
low is big end bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead 
flash has been found intact after 15,000 hours ryinning! 

Since the majority of the components, in all models, are identi- 
cal, spares stocks are considerably reduced. Furthermore, each 
unit is so light and compact that it can be repaired by replace- 
ment, and because great thought has been given to accessibility 
and component removal, much more semi-skilled labour can be 


ii: 


used. Again, because of the small size of the engines, the naval 
architect has much wider design scope—especially with diesel/ 
Lecter! teion inateliasi 

Worid-wide appiication 

Bristol Siddeley Maybach marine diesel engines are suitable for all 
types of ships, from fishing vessels, large ferries and coastal vessels 
to ocean-going merchantmen. Maybach diesels are in service all 
over the world and have built up an unrivalled record for reliable 
and economic operation. 


r 
| Bristol Siddeley Maybach diese! engines 

j up to 3,000 hp for high-speed craft. 

| A range of engines for high-speed craft is also available. Rated 

| at 400 to 3,000 hp and operating up to 1,800 rpm, these engines 

| are specially designed for fast naval craft, police and customs 

| launches and fast passenger boats. 
CevcesinesihsiistassiemsienetiioandhdiuieitsisliguasianishikanthansiesntichasnrciminhiishitipesatiteililD 


For further information please write to: Maybach Sales Manager, 
Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, Coventry, England. 


* Under licence from Maybach-Motorenbau GmbH 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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Sensible Strings at Bogota 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


that the United States will succeed only in tying 


resentment in the regional consciousness of its Latin 
with the political string attached to its offer 


schools, 

by readiness on the recipients’ part to make the decisions and efforts 
necessary to lift their economy into general, rapid and self-sustaining 
Mr Dillon, Under-Secretary of State and leader of 


stung by Dr Castro’s histrionics into defensive action, the economic 
facts of Latin America were themselves quite sufficient to stimulate 


a sense of urgency at Bogoté. For the region must develop rapidly 
or face disaster. Its population is growing more quickly than any 


of 1.7 per cent) and progress in public 
this up. Latin America now produces 
before the war. It has been estimated 


improvements is sensible. It is here, 
grandiose hankerings after steel mills, that the most 
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agrarian poverty, it would be essential to help the new land owners 
with technical assistance, credit facilities, education and improved | 
transport and marketing arrangements. | 

Even if peasant farmers are helped to grow more, this will not 
at first solve the problem of feeding the growing urban popu- 
lations. Peru found that the extra food grown under a small 
supervised scheme was not marketed, but eaten by the hungry 
men who had grown it. The problem of rural development is 
immense, and if ‘education is recognised as the means of making 
people receptive and adaptable to rapid change the solution will 
be enormously expensive. Hence Mr Dillon’s stress on Latin 
American taxation as a complement to United States aid. 


There \s no doubt that Latin Americans could and should pay 
more income tax. Chile is the only republic whose tax policies 
are roughly in line with those in more developed countries. Much 
more could certainly be done to catch agricultural incomes in the 
tax net. The United States is bound to insist that the Latin 
American governments show that they are willing to make some 
changes. Not only are their development programmes partly 
dependent on tax revenues, but there is the urgent need for larger 
consumer markets. Mexico. for example, has already reached a 
stage in development where further expansion requires a measure 
of income redistribution to widen the potential home markets for 
its industrial products. 

A Marxist diagnosis has to be met with a Keynesian prescription, 
or development may be hindered by economic crises and probable 
political upheaval. Tax policies, too, can be used to channel 
savings more sensibly: lative building in Caracas may be 
profitable for the builder, ae it is certainly not a prudent allocation 
of national resources. In short, a whole array of fiscal sticks and 
carrots could be set to work. If Latin American governments 
do attempt the agrarian and fiscal measures Mr Dillon has sug- 
gested, and the United States on that basis helps them as generously 
as it proposes, there is a chance that development might be fairly 
rapid, general and sustained. 

Two reservations suggest themselves. While all Latin Americary 
governments would profess enthusiasm for economic development, 
it is doubtful how far some are prepared to go with measures 
distasteful to their ruling groups. In some cases political change 
may have to precede economic reform. Secondly, many Latin 
American budgets and development programmes are frighteningly 
dependent\on the prices that their major export commodities can 
command in the world market. If cotton and coffee prices were 
assured the stability which tin and sugar prices enjoy, develop- 
ment prospects in Mexico, Peru, Brazil and Colombia would be 
much more secure. Latin America is unlikely to be impressed if 
the United States gives with one hand what its dominance in 
world markets (as they see it) takes away with the other. 


Not 

The Commonwealth or Europe 
But 

The Commonwealth and Europe 


Available now, price 42/-, from all booksellers 
and the Economist Intelligence Unit Lid. 

2 Ryder St., London, S.W.1 

WH tehall 0353, Ext. 120 
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Packaged|\gas-the great liberator 


ED live miles away from mains gas, bright 


lights and good theatres. No need to pine away. 
Cylinders of our butane or propane will gladly 
cook your meals, light your home, warm your 
J children, run your baths, even chill your drinks for 
you. Packaged mod. cons., as it were. That’s why 
millions use our gas all over the world. 
All very pretty, you say, but what about supplies? 
| 4 Our answer is that we’ve got them firmly in hand. 
In every country we service, regular supplies are 


maintained through our sub-agents in local stores, 
bicycle shops and garages. Delivery vans and boats 
come as regularly as cock-crow to exchange new 
cylinders for old. 

As packaged gas for the home, butane and propane 
provide something very akin to a world-wide social 
service. And though we say this ourselves, we're 
proud of ours. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF Ga 
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chairs 


he said... 


you'll 
be 


wanting 


desks 


There are forms of make-do that the bright 
executive can think of, but in general desks and 
chairs are necessary equipment in offices, don’t 
you think ? Just as important these days are 
internal telephone systems. Time saving, 
energy saving, goodwill saving, A.E.I. 
private telephones can be tailored to 
your business requirements exactly. Even by 
the rough and ready method of counting heads, 
they won't cost more than a couple of shillings 
a week per phone. No capital outlay and no 
maintenance charges—all taken care of by 
A.E.I. rental scheme, and there are service 
depots all over the country. No obligation 
whatsoever if you send for further details. 


private telephone 
systems 
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A tale of Twenty-two Cities 


From Tunisia to India, from Aden to Iraq are the Cities, twenty-two 

of them—in sixteen states. They all have this in common: every one is 

in ap area where a dramatic 

transformation is taking place, a 

transformation from a traditional 

past to modern statehood. Every 

one, too, contains a branch of The 

British Bank of the Middle East, a 

Bank dating back to 1889 and 

closely associated with the rapid 

development taking place today. — 

Tunisia, Libya, Lebanon, The 

United Arab Republic-Syrian 

Region, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi 

Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, 

Muscat and Oman, Abu Dhabi, 

Dubai and Sharjah, Aden and India: 

these are the territories where The 

ee British Bank of the Middle East 
eee operates. It has intimate knowledge 

and experience of their political, 

economic and financial affairs. If 

you are interested in new markets 

and the limitless possibilities of 

development in this vast area, The 

British Bank of the Middle East 

can give you the reliable help and 

advice you need. 


THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 
HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: MANsion House 2643 (6 lines) 
Capital and Published Reserves £4,473,000 


ASSOCIATED WITH: 


THE BANK OF IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAS 


Capital Rials 250,000,000 . 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHERAN, IRAN (PERSIA). (P.O, BOX 1680) 


Telecommunications Division, 

Private Telephone Department, 

3 Avon Trading Estate, Avonmore Road, 

West Kensington, London, W.14 = Tel. FULham 947! 
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A Modern View of the Company 


The Economist is grateful for the opportunity to submit to the Jenkins 
Committee a discussion on company practice and law together with specific 
recommendations where these seem advisable. The first section below 
will be followed next week by some questions for review. Protection 
for depositors and proposals for umit trusts will be considered a week later. 


“NEN years, it is said, is about the right time for taking a 
close look at Company Law. On many matters involv- 
ing the birth and business of companies, there ought to 

be many years of valuable service in the 1948 Companies Act. 
Some other matters that have come to light in the last few years 
do need attention—take-over bids, as a particular example. 
The task facing the Jenkins Committee will still not be an easy 
one if it decides that thejmeed is to improve a basically good 
structure of law and not to rebuild it. Yet although major 
reforming battles have long been fought—on accounts, holding 
companies, and directors’ responsibilities, for example—so 
that the behaviour of companies is infinitely better than it was 
a generation ago, more voices are nowadays to be heard chal- 
lenging the nature of the company and the public merits of 
limited liability and seeking better definitions of the responsi- 
bilities of company directors and officials towards shareholders 
and society. On these questions, views are sharply divided. 
People can still be found to argue the seventeenth-century view 
that incorporation provides the opportunity for like-minded 
people to join in a venture, hiring (and when necessary firing) 
the best administrative talent they can find. The investor 
today, top-hatted or cloth-capped, does not see the average 
company in these terms, but that is not to say that this demo- 
cratic basis of the company has become wholly irrelevant. At 
the other extreme, the criticism is heard that the modern com- 
pany and its board of directors are literally irresponsible— 
beholden least of all to their shareholders and getting more 
protection than they should from the company law. 

This second view has been gaining ground ever since the 
last Companies Act was put on the statute book. It involves at 
bottom the relations between shareholders and directors—for 
if there is such a thing as an autonomous company, those who 
hold shares in it cannot beseckoned to have any decision over 
it or over the people who run it. That would leave a power 
vacuum which many critics who hold this view would fill 
simply by bringing in the state as shareholder or by some 
other method of dispossession to stop “ parasites ” 

sadlant detdasds and ciated gen aan ad eonpeaaia business. 





Every take-over bid revives the argument, and in the classic 


E terms of reference of the Jenkins Committee ask it to 

consider in the light of modern conditions and practices, 
including the practice of take-over bids, what should be the 
duties of directors and the rights of shareholders. One does 
not have to accept all criticisms of present company practice 
to hold some reservations about the traditional view of demo- 
cratic association through a company. Imperial Chemical 
Industries is a progressive, well-managed, socially sensitive 
concern ; 5 but Mr Chambers and his colleagues, one might dare 


which has its own legal existence and its developing persona. 

In this attitude, they are strengthened by a viel ol aaae 
that simply cannot be overthrown by anyone who seeks to 
assert (against all contemporary evidence) that the shareholder 
must be regarded still as the absolute boss. In some ultimate 
ways he always has been and is still. But contrary to the widely 
accepted idea that ownership of a company rests with the 
ordinary shareholders because, it is said, they bear the ultimate 
risk, company law has increasingly distinguished between the 
company, on the one hand, and the people who hold the equity 
in it, on the other hand. They have placed not their all, but a 
limited “ all” in it ; in return they have certain limited rights, 
including in particular a residual share in its profits (which they 
cannot, however, determine for themselves) and a residual 
right after all other claims to its assets, if it is ever wound up. 
Hence the members can be said to own the company only in a 
limited special sense ; the company has a separate and _.con- 




































































such views and to act on them, even if they may not be in the 
evident interest of all shareholders. If the members dissent in 




















the policy. (This assumes that they have a 


vote, though not 
all have ; the vote itself is not a natural right 


bt one specific 










































































disclosure of information and the taking of shareholders more 
completely into the directors’ confidence. Again, anything 
that limits the temptation for directors to look too fixedly at 
their own self-interest is to be welcomed—here one must 
applaud the recent step, quite outside the company law, to limit 
tax-free “ compensation for loss of office”, if only because 
shareholders in the past rarely brought themselves to do it. 
Is there need for some instrument of control over the 
behaviour of directors closer than shareholders can exercise 
themselves in the annual general meeting or by the other means 
Act? No doubt the 
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sufficient strength, they can change the directors and ape 
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German workers are better off because of the oversight 
afforded by the Aufsichtsrat. But it has some attributes that 
\Gtitics at both extremes of the British system have demanded— 
‘including direct trade union\\representation and the appear- 
ance of more effective supervision over the actions of executive 
directors. This is not likely to be an article for immediate 
export to this country, where the common case of a mixed 
board of executive and part-time directors is likely to give 
results at least as good, but its course deserves to be watched. 


One other general question has to be raised. Should some 
permanent body be set up to give regular attention to company 
affairs and if so how should it be constituted ? The Securities 
and Exchange Commission in the United States is sometimes 
put forward as an example for this country to follow. This 
seems doubtful, since many of the important functions carried 
out by the SEC are sati covered by the Companies 
Act and by the rules of the Stock Exchange. What might serve 
better in this country would perhaps be a consultative-cum- 
recommending body, rather than an executive-cum-controlling 
body. Sh ir ts sang tthe sialelen doe gels Geunmie tor, 
such a body. If it were merely representative of all the interests ' 
concerned—Government, law, finance, investment, labour and 
the general public—it might be too ponderous as well as too 
complaisant. This might be a field, however, where the 
“Three Wise Men” method could be made to work, by 
giving a small body of independent but interested people the 
continuing job of looking at the development of company 
organisation and law, reporting regularly about these questions 
and acting as keeper of the public interest in them. It would 
also conceivably allay many public misconceptions about com- 
panies and the way they are run. Such a body would hardly 
dispense with the need to have a closer look at company law 
Se ee 

this direction, too. 

For various reasons, “ company” has become a bad word. 
profits must be a greedy monopolist. Or that the average com- 
pany director is a tax-dodging caterpillar feeding on corporate 
enterprise. Or that the ordinary shareholder has no natural 
right to a satisfactory return on his investment or to the some- 
times provocative increase in its market value to correspond 
with its true worth. Much of this envy arises from two facts: 
postwar inflation and the distortion of values that it caused— 
only fairly recently overtaken by prices on the Stock Exchange; 
and secondly the ing character of the modern 
which, on the face of it, has taken a good deal of the risk out of 
risk investment. In the process of adjustment to these two 
major facts, company) profits and share prices have often 
responded sharply, while the take-over bid has often developed 
in public clamour between contending interests. None of this 
ee et ee ee It is 

not wicked, anti-social, a deprivation of the workers, or an 
enrichment of the investing class beyond the enrichment of 
others. But it is during such periods of major change that the 
shareholder, wielding the ultimate sanction of his vote, is of 


' crucial importance. It is then that directors have to admit that 


they govern by consent and that they owe shareholders the 
double duty of information and consultation. The British com- 
pany. system is not perfect and our tax laws sometimes make it 
look odder than it need be ; Cape Oh a far Regier Cee eny- 
thing that has been proposed to replace it. 
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N one respect, at least, the talks about oil that have been 
I going on in Baghdad this week between representatives of 

the world’s main oil-exporting countries have resembled 
those that were interrupted a fortnight ago between the same 
team of negotiators from General Qasim’s government and the 
Iraq Petroleum Company: nothing official was revealed 
about the discussions from day to day, but at the same time 
the broad import of what has now become the “ Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries ” was hardly in doubt. Various 
items of detail were said to be on the agenda when the talks 
with IPC began, but there was never any doubt that the main 
purpose of this host government was to squeeze, in one way 
or another, rather more rent out of its main paying guest 
(as well as asking it to give up some spare rooms). Similarly, 
some of the ground landlords in conclave in Baghdad this week 
are known to have different ideas about the exploitation of 
the property that has been developed on their land, but clearly 
they had a simple common purpose—to improve or at any 
rate to maintain the return they get out of it. 

Inevitably, there was a tendency in the Middle East to 
interpret the return to London of IPC’s main negotiators, after 
two weeks of discussions culminating in a 74-hour session with 
General Qasim himself, as a breakdown in these negotiations, 
and the announcement of the other talks so quickly afterwards 
as a consequence of this. Neither the government nor the 
company said anything to support that interpretation at the 
time. General Qasim remained as silent about this interrup- 
tion in the talks as about their course (“ Secrecy is required 
in the interest of the people. Secrecy was the main factor in the 
success of our revolution”). Messrs Herridge and Ekserdjian, 
returning to consult their board in London about the 
Iraqi proposals, plan to report back to the government in a 
few days’ time. Obviously, some difficult points remain at 
issue. Obviously, too, IPC, like any other oil company operat- 
ing in the Middle East, must be concerned with whatever kind 
of grouping may emerge from the other talks in Baghdad this 
week to affect its relations with its host government ; but 
formally the link is no more ditect than that. 

Some of the issues upon which IPC and the Iraq govern- 
ment have been negotiating are in the public, domain. Like all 
other host governments, Iraq legitimately’ expects that oil 
operations within its borders shall be manned, at all levels, 
with an increasing proportion of its own nationals ; like most 
oil companies operating in similar circumstances, IPC agrees 
in principle, feels that in practice it is going about as fast as 
it can, and thinks that the rate of “ Iraqisation” largely 
depends on individuals. This question is unlikely to be one 
of real difficulty ; nor, probably, need the question of an Iraqi 
executive director be one either. Since at any rate the early 
thirties IPC has had an Iraqi director on its main board ; since 
19§2 it has had two, though up to now these have been rather 
formal appointments, and it has accepted the desirability of 
much fuller participation in its day-to-day affairs by one of 
the government-dominated directors for some time now. 

The major issue of relinquishment—by which IPC will give 
up its tights to explose for and develop oil in parts of the 

170,000 square miles of territory covered by its almost country- 
wide concession of 1925—does not seem to be generally in 
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dispute either. The government has been pressing fer this for 
two years, hoping no doubt to interest other oil companies in 
exploration in these areas, or to find and develop oil there 
itself. Naturally it would like as much territory back .as it 
can get ; but there does not seem to be much argument over 
this point, since what IPC has apparently had in mind, some 
90,000 square miles, would be more than half its concessionary 
area and rather a lot for anybody to be going on with. What 
does appear to be more of an issue is the selection of the areas 
to be given up—and who shall decide which. Naturally, the 
question of choice becomes more important when there is a 
question of giving up so large a part of one’s concession. 

As IPC is at present constituted, there seems to be no 
obvious way in which it could satisfy the government’s desire 
for some Iraqi participation in its ownership. There was a 
clause in the original 1925 concession agreement providing 
that some share in any issue of fresh capital should be reserved 
to the Iraqi investor. But this is an operating company 
owned jointly by five of the world’s major international oil 
companies.* If these companies should consider it necessary 
to put fresh capital into oil operations in Iraq, thefe would be 
no reason for them to do so by an IPC: issue, to potential 
investors in Iraq or anywhere else. Even if they wished to 
depart from the habit of self-financing, they would presumably 
raise the new money by issues of their own shares—which the 
Iraqi investor could buy, as he can buy their existing equities 
on the securities markets of the world, 


HAT the agenda of IPC’s talks with the government of 

Iraq must have had in common with that of the talks 
between host governments more recently going on in Baghdad 
was the whole question of the posted prices of Middle East 
oil and the government’s “take” out of those prices. A 
number of points of detail about the way in which items such 
as drilling expenses and “dead rents” in pre-production 
expenses should be taken into account in ascertaining the 
profits that the company and the government share “ 50-50” 
had originally been on the agenda of their talks ; the pattern 
of sharing could have been expected to come up in general ; 
but the week before the talks were due to open Standard Oil 
of New Jersey upset the applecart with its cuts in what had 
admittedly become a most artificial level of posted prices. 
This week, following after Shell, Jersey has somewhat lamely 
come into line with BP on the actual amounts of its cuts in 
price. This may at least give IPC, and other operating 
companies whose oil has been posted at different prices, one 
level of prices to argue about. Whether it will convince the 
host governments that these price changes by the major com- 
panies are any less arbitrary is another matter. 

No government in any country can be expected to take 
kindly to the news that as a result of somebody else’s decision 
the revenue for his budget next year will be x per cent smaller 
than he had been counting upon. This is the situation of . 
the oil-exporting countries this autumn—though it remains 
true that the cuts in posted prices were smaller than the 


each BP, Dutch /Shell and 
* 23] per cent ee Compagnie Francaise 
benkian interests. 
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and exports according to shares of the market agreed between 
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them in order to hold up prices, rather than continuing to 


_ sell their wasting national asset at falling prices. 


Bh Mercer preety gg arc dn geen 
more will clearly be heard of it, if not after these Baghdad 
talks then at the second Arab Oil Congress at Beirut in October. 


who has been criticising his rivals in the international oil 
industry again this week, is in the habit of calling the major 
international companies “ the oil cartel”; how would he care 
to describe what these governments whose favour he is seeking 
have in mind ? 


of considerably more difficulty in their relations with 
governments or groups of governments (and not only, be it 
‘ : i 


remembered, in the countries). 


tries whose governments have just formed OPEC in Baghdad. 
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Guide to Business in Canada’, 
a copy of which will be gladly 
sent to you by our Business 
Development Department, 


47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
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First produced fifty 
years ago, but as 
modern as modern 
methods can make 
them, ** Fiberite”’ 
Cases show that only 
by attention to every 
detail can fibreboard 
packing become 

* “Fiberite’’ packing. 
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TRAVEL in this space age is a commonplace. Busy 
executives do it, holidaymakers do it, ‘‘Fiberite”’ 
Cases do it—million upon million of them every 
year—packed with the products of British 
industry and agriculture. 

Passengers are ablé to take care of themselves, 
but goods need the sure and sturdy protection 

of “Fiberite” packing. The hazards of travel 
may vary with distance yet whether the journey 
is half way round the world or to the'next town 
“Fiberite’’ Cases have the inbuilt quality to see 
the goods to their destination safe and sound. 


' Quality - Economy - Service - Strength - Design 


FIBERITE ‘PIBERITE’ PACKING CASES 


PACKING CASES Gre made only by THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED, Purfleet, Essex & Warrington, Lancs 


The word “ Fiberitg’’ is a registered trade marx 
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TRAVEL in this space age is a commonplace. Busy 
executives do it, holidaymakers do it, “‘Fiberite”’ 
Cases do it—million upon million of them every 
F Se Le 7 year—packed with the products of British 
modern as modern - industry and agriculture. 
gy we ayy earners Lag Passengers are able to take care of themselves, 
Cases show that only but goods need the sure and sturdy protection 
Seemenn men a of “‘Fiberite” packing. The hazards of travel 
packing become ; may vary with distance yet whether the journey 
“Fiberite” packing. is half way round the world or to the next town 
“Fiberite’’ Cases have the inbuilt quality to see 


the goods to their destination safe and sound. 
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PACKING CASES ere made only by THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED, Purfleet, Essex & Warrington, Lancs 
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hich have been in favour this year as fully 
valued and electronics issues as generally 
overvalued. If the ey do come 
into the markets as prices fall, the drop is 
not likely to be a severe one ; but if the 600 
line is pierced it may well have a further 
dampening effect on business plans. 


LOMBARD STREBT 
Saturday Shake-Up 


HE Bank of England reacted with 
unusual speed \to a fall of si) per cent 
in the Treasury bill rate at the tender on 
Friday last week. It put three or four dis- 
count houses “in” Bank on Saturday 
morning, forcing them to borrow a small 


‘ traditional method of resisting a fall in 


money market rates, acting directly to in- 
crease the costs of the market’s borrowed 
money and indirectly as a signal of intent. 
The psychological’ effect was this time 
tly increased by'the rarity of such action 
ing taken on a Saturday, when the market 
works a short day with a short staff and is 
used to a quiet time. The Bank 
evidently anxious to lose no time in demon- 
strating its attitude, particularly in view of 
the recurrent market gossip about an carly 
fall in Bank rate. It was by no means 


fluence them, though in fact the market was 
in the Bank again for a very small amount 


ing 
— rates stable 


is in itself in- 


months ago of the bills now maturing. It 
may have reasoned that if it kept its rate 
stable, and got a allotment again, its 
hand would vi y have been forced this 
Friday. So it raised its bid by sd. and 
succeeded in. getting the good allotment of 
61 per cent despite an increase in total 


tions. 

Market forces themselves are pressing all 
the time towards a reduction in bill rates. 
At a rate of 53-5% per cent, Treasury bills 
have attracted strong demand both from 


al companies 

the discount houses have succeeded fairly 
well in securing a reasonable allotment at 
the tenders, their ‘olios have quickly 
been depleted by subsequent sales of “ hot ” 
bills (less than a week old), on which they 
make a turn of »'; per cent. But contrary 
to some people’s belief, the inflow of a 
money does not normally increase the 


\| amount of cash available to Lombard Street; 
' the Exchange Equalisation Account, as was 


its intention, neutralises the effect on the 
cash base, selling bills to replenish the 
sterling it has paid out. (In Germany and 
Switzerland, by contrast, foreign money 
swells the cash base in the same way as it 
did under the old gold standard.) If the 
foreign money is subsequently used in taki 

up Treasury bills, directly or at | 
removes, there will also normally be no 
effect on the supply of liquid assets available 
to the British banking system: the Treasury 
will need to issue more bills to finance the 
Exchange Account, but these bills will not 
come into the hands of the banking system. 


If, however, the fo money is deployed 
otherwise, such as in tnes to local authori- 


ties at the present attractive rates, and this 
money does not replace existing loans, the 
net effect of the foreign inflow may then 
after all be to increase the banks’ liquid 
assets, and thus the credit, base. 


' 
GOLD 


Dollar at a Discount 


a1. exceptional demand for gold that 
has made itself felt in the London 
market this month reached its peak last 
onday when business was don¢ at an 
equivalent dollar price of $35.25} an 
ounce. Before the current scramble, gold 
had not been quoted higher than $35.14 
since the London market reopened in 1954. 
The peak reached this week was significant 
use it rose above the figure of $35.25 
which is the notional gold export point from 
the United States. This figure is arrived 
at after making the most generous allow- 
ance for every item of shipping and in- 
surance. A good private arbitrageur would 
in present circumstances probably be ablc 
to do profitable business at $35.20; but 
in practice the Federal Reserve Bank 
maintains its commitment to sell gold at 
$35.083, to central banks and monetary 
authorities only, and there is no gold 
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country. Recently Westclox has started to 
make watches but so far in small numbers. 

As in clock ing, intensive mechanisa- 
tion to “ de-skill ” cycle of operations 
as far as possible has helped meet the 
shortage of highly trained technicians in 
watch making, the training of ordinary 
factory staff is a costly and continuing 
process. The Smiths Group, with more than 
a dozen factories making or assembling 
components, has become the principal 
supplier of synthetic jewels, shock-proof 
bearings, hair springs and cases for the 
others, though the two American firms have 
also imported supplies from their parent 
organisations. 

Shortage of trained skilled labour is still 
the principal handicap of British watch 
manufacture and the reason for its concen- 
tration upon a few basic calibres—at once 
its weakness and its strength. Anglo- 
Celtic have recently introduced a 10} ligne 
watch movement, only the fourth to go into | 
production there. At Dundee, Timex still 
makes only one calibre, a 22 ligne move- 


Time 
Running 
ut 


te 
qs Pe, 


assembly industry working on imported 
watch movements, a few clock factories 
still survived with an output, in 1939, of 
nearly a million clocks, mainly of medium 
and highet-priced kinds. Both clock and 
watch manufacturing have since 1945 been 
protected by quota restrictions as well as by 
the tariff, but the Government also set 
aside {1 million for machinery to lease to 
watch manufacturers at cheap rates. 

The revival of British clock making from 
a low ebb was always intended as a com- 
mercial proposition. Protection has lasted 
rather longer than the industry had reason 
to expect in 1945, but clock makers claim 
that are quite ready to meet the chal- 
lenge of competition now. With the — 
collapse of three ambitious projects, Britis 
clock making has been largely confined 
to three major plants for several years. 
The largest of these, Smiths’ factory at 
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Wishaw in Lanarkshire, is probably the 
most mechanised in the world and turns out 
about half the $4 million clocks, including 
electric and car clocks, made in this coun- 
try each year. Most of the rest come from 
the subsidiary of the American Westclox 
company at Dumbarton, with the Fazacker- 
ley, Liverpool} factory of John D. Francis 
producing much the smallest proportion. 

Clock making is probably quite firmly 
planted again in Britain. Although imports 
of clocks have quickly risen since the 
removal of quotas, both domestic production 
and exports have also increased. Britain 
may again become a net importer of clocks 
but it seems that, contrary to the thirties, 
most clocks bought here will continue to 
be British made. 

The strength of the British watch indus- 
try is rather more uncertain. Switzerland 
is an even more formidable competitor in 
watches than Germany is in clocks. It 
makes — 40 gg elibag re a 
mostly for export ; it a large number 
of highly trained and skilled workers ; and 

ifferent firms in the 
of which ialise i 


000 
Smiths’ factory at Cheltenham, the onl 
producer of higher grade watches in the 


4 946 ‘50 55 59 

Including imports of watch movements 
ment that is put, with structural padding, 
into all its men’s, ladies’ and children’s 
watches. Next year it hopes to produce a 
scaled down version of this movement for a 
new range of ladies’ watches. [A ligne is a 
measure of the size of the movement : 
based on the old French inch, it is equiva- 
lent to 2.256 millimetres.] 

If British watch makers are unable to 
offer the wide range and variety of watches 
that importers can obtain from Switzer- 
land, there should be cost advantages in 
concentrating upon a few basic movements. 

when a new calibre is introduced, 
these costs have been steadily reduced. But 
they will have to go a good deal lower to 
compete with the prices at which Swiss 
watches can be marketed here when the 
tariff has been eliminated. British watch 
makers reckon that they can now match in) 
Cy ee ee ee 


ith heavy 
advertising. But whether British watches 
i i pny brand loyalty when cheaper 


will retain 

grades of Swiss watches are as freely avail- 
able here as the higher grades is another 
question. Unhappily the market for 
watches and clocks does not seem to grow 
very quickly and ition in a market 
that hitherto has been increasing only 
slightly each vear is bound to be tough. 
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While more and more exporters are taking profitable advantage of ECGD’s services, premiums go down and 
down: for examiple, charges averaging 11/2d. four years ago were down to only 8/8d. last year. It now costs less 
than ever to have all your export worries taken off your back, and to be comprehensively covered against bad 
debts, sterling shortages, licence cancellations. Now’s the time to talk with your ECGD man. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
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ECGD is a Government Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
Seenebinendeaiie HEAD OFFICE: $9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Its services are fully ined BRANCHES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, 

in the booklet “Payment Secured” BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
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brokers, possibly to scrap value. 
Moteover, unless airlines do something 
drastic to stimulate air freighting, the 
problem facing them will not be their level 
traffic, but their empty cargo 


... Into the Fire 


NILEVER must be wishing fervently that 
it had left its margarine to splutter in 
the pan. Dutch housewives use more mar- 


BUSINESS NOTES 
garine for frying than British housewives, 


it was to reduce spluttering that Van 
and Jurgens, Unilever NV’s sub- 
Woeus te: deppodiant ther i alleged 
an ient that is ed 

caused skin complaints (this is not 
Unilever in Britain or elsewhere). 

the new blend was withdrawn from 
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it might have got into other brands. So 
sales in Holland of all but one of Van den 
Bergh’s six brands were banned last Mon- 
day for one day to enal's all suspect mar- 
garine to be withdrawn. Sales of butter 
naturally have been given a fillip—a tempo- 
rary one, the company will hope, because 
it costs twice as much as margarine—and 
the Dutch agency for dairy produce is dis- 
tributing 1,500 tons of butter from stock. 


What the Government Spends 


HE growth in the budget of the central 

government is the concern of every tax- 
payer. Yet, as an article in the current issue 
of the Treasury’s Bulletin for Industry points 
out, the ratio of government current expen- 
diture to national income has fallen appreci- 
ably since 1948. The budget has grown but 
national income has grown faster. 

Last year, the government’s total current 
expenditure amounted to £5,450 million or 
28.8 per cent of the national income ; in 1948 
it had amounted to £3,300 million or 34.5 
per cent of the national income. In the 
twelve years, current\government expenditure 
rose by two-thirds but the national income, 
in money terms, nearly doubled. But as the 
chart below shows, the decline'in the ratio of 
government spending to national income has 
not gone on continuously over this period ; 
since 1956 the trend has reversed slightly 
although the Treasury prefers to describe it 
as remaining “fairly steady at 28-29 per 
cent.” 

About half of the government’s current 
expenditure in recent years has been on 
transfer payments such as agricultural sub- 
sidies, family allowances, grants to local 
authorities and debt interest : such payments 
bring about a redistribution of national 
resources but do not affect their total. It is 
the share of the expenditure that goes on 
goods and services which makes a direct claim 
on national resources: this share rose from 
only 36 per cent of total government spend- 
ing in 1948 (when subsidies were still high) 
§2 per cent in 1953 but has since declined 
td 49 per cent. 

The main interest in the Treasury’s analysis 
is in the changes in the pattern of spending 
since 1953. By then subsidies had declined 
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in importance, but defence, which is by far 
the largest item of expenditure, was taking 
as much as 3§ per cent of the total spending. 
Last year defence costs at £1,549 million 
were only £9 million more than they had 
been in 1953 and their share in the total had 
declined to 28.4 per cent. In real terms 
defence costs have been reduced. 

But since 1953 the national health service 
has, year by year, been making a bigger call 


EXPENDITURE IN 1959 


£ million 


Per cent 
total 
Goods ond Services : 
Defence ‘ 28-4 
Health services 12-4 
Other goods and services .... 83 
Total goods and services. . 91 


Transfer Payments : 
Debt interest iS 0 
Current grants to local auth- 
orities 12:5 
Current grants to persons... . 10:2 
Subsidies 
— al insurance Funds .... 


on the public purse, both in actual amounts 
and in relation to the total. In 1953, the 
health services claimed 10.2 per cent of total 
expenditure ; last year, the proportion had 
edged up to 12.4 per cent. 

This analysis, relates to the spending of the 
central government alone; it does not take 
into account, therefore, the spending of the 
national insurance fund or of local autho- 
rities except in respect of the money paid out 
of central taxation to these authorities. The 
greater part of national insurance expenditure 
is covered by direct contributions. 


MAIN ITEMS OF GOVERNMENT 
Aa% of that SPENDING 


DEFENCE 


DEBT INTEREST 
ee Cee eee ey OO ee oe ey 


snen eptin ea aa OP TES 
OG HEALTH 
SERVICES 
.. 2.9 1 | 


SUBSIDIES 
ou <7 | 
i948 50 ‘52 ‘54 ‘56 ‘58 
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Van den Berghs has not accepted responsi- 
bility—it is awaiting the result of the 
official investigations—but has offered to 
compensate people claiming to have suffered 
from this particular skin infection through 
using their margarine. 

These misfortunes must have some 
impact on Unilever NV’s profits, though 
scarcely a big one. Owing to the dividend 
equalisation agreement between the two 
— any deterioration in NV’s earnings, 
which have in any case been less buoyant 
than Limited’s recently, could have an effect 
on the dividend decisions of both. On 
Monday this week NV shares in London 
closed 8s. 3d. lower at 180s. 6d. and 
Limited lost 4s. 6d. to 150s., but by Thurs- 
day they had rallied to 186s. 3d. and 154s. 
respectively. 


BANK ADVANCES 


Pressure Works Through 


HE latest quarterly classification of bank 

advances by class of borrower shows 
the effects of the banks’ tighter scrutiny in 
the expected places ; but it confirms that the 
pressure was still a gentle one. In total, 
advances by all members of the British 
Bankers’ Association rose in the three 
months to August by about. £59 million. 
That was the smallest quarterly increase 
since the lifting of credit restrictions two 
years before, and compares with an increase 
of £180 million in the corresponding quarter 


BRITISH BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


(Changes in advance) 
(£ million) 


Three Three Two 
months months years Toto! at 
to to to August 
August, August, Augusx, 1/960 
Advances to 1959 ! i 
Persona! & professional + % +it + 355 69! 
Hire purchase. . - + 8 —~S + 6 $42 
Retail trade. ......... + 14 —it + 182 358 
industry & other trade + 3S +4 + @S 1,797 
Other financial ” .... +277 + + 4 326 
Other groups ...... ‘ + 10 -4 + 3 20/ 
Change in total ....... +180 +59 «441,424 3,516 


of 1959. In the latest three months indeed 
twelve out of the twenty six classified 
comment’ tues itunes hed aie end 
advances. included food, drink and 
tobacco, where seasonal influences tend to 
reduce advances in summer, and also retail 
creased strongly and persistently since mid- 
1958. It is uncertain how far the reduction 
of £5 million to hire purchase reflects pres- 
sure from the banks as to full 

kets at the finance houses—one of which 

s recently felt able to cut its deposit rates 
to an uncompetitive level. 


The latest statement also shows effects on 
two other rapidly expanding groups of 
borrowers. Advances to the personal and 
professional group rose by only {10.7 mil- 
lion, compared with between {42-56 million 
in each of the seven preceding quarters ; 
and the “ other financial” group, which to 
the orthodox banker covers a multitude of 
sins, kept its increase down to £3.7 million. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


A New 
Stock Exchange 


—e it has not formally said so, the 
Council of the London Stock 
Exchange has decided to rebuild the 
“ House” on its present site and to carry 
on business there while rebuilding is going 
on. On sentimental as well as practical 
grounds, no other site is feasible. In 
advance of the rebuilding, the Council has 
arranged to purchase the freehold of 
61 Threadneedle Street, now occupied by 
North British and Mercantile Insurance. 
Completion will take place on a mutually 
convenient date between the end of 1962 
and the middle of 1964. This purchase 
will give the stock exchange much needed 
extra room and will ease congestion when 
the rebuilding begins. 

A new stock exchange has long been 
needed. The dealing floor is big enough 
to deal with the crowds that flock to it on 
the important occasion. But the indus- 
trial, dollar and gilt-edged markets are 
overcrowded and other parts, such as the 
“Jungle” and the Kaffir market, are 
nowadays sparsely peopled. Proper 
re-arrangement of these dealing areas has 
to wait on rebuilding, in order to provide 
adequate facilities for jobbers at their 
stands. So has full provision of dealing 
boxes (or at the least separate telephone 
kiosks) for brokers. The administrative 
offices and the rooms let on short leases 
(not usually more than five years) to 
tenants such as brokers, jobbers, a printer 
and a tobacconist are often small and 
badly arranged. The Council has 
attempted to improve these offices, but 
more and adequate accommodation for 
itself and its tenants waits upon’ recon- 
struction. Full scale mechanisation in the 
settlement department, in particular, is 
impossible without a new building. 
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Since the foundation stone was laid in 
1802, the stock exchange has expanded 
eastwards from the original site under the 
“old dome” near Capel Court. As a 
result the facade on Throgmorton Street 
is muddled, with its dingy brown marble 
facings and its disconcerting changes in 
level within the building. No decision 
has yet been taken whether to rebuild 
completely or to reconstruct the exchange 
within the present unnecessarily thick 
walls. In any case, it will be a costly 
job, though finance should not present too 
much difficulry. First, the property is 
freehold. Secondly, while the constitu- 
tion of the exchange prevents the Council 
from borrowing on mortgage more than 
two-thirds of any building costs so long 
as any annuities are outstanding, there is 
nothing to stop the Council from raising 
an unsecured loan. 

On practical as well as aesthetic con- 
siderations it must be hoped that the 
Council will put up a completely new 
building. The development of the island 
site cries out for a comprehensive plan. 
Whether other limitrophe owners—they 
include the Alliance, the Sun, Blydenstein 
and Company and the Post Office—will 
come into a development scheme for the 
whole site is not yet clear. With their 
co-operation the Stock Exchange would 
have the opportunity to put up a noble 
modern building, of which there are 
lamentably few within the City. 
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Contact Phoenix-Rnheinronr, 
one of the biggest European 
Bteelworke for tubes and 
tubular goode- 

plates and plate - producte! 
Experienced engineers are et 
your diepoeal. 





VEREINIGTE HOTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE COSSEELOCORF 
SERmMany. 


Representative in USA: | 


Proenix-Rneinronr Corporation, 820 East 46th Street, 
New York N. ¥. 17 
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New prosperity 
through petroleum 


With Pipes, tanks, towers and human skills, the still growing 
enterprise at Grangemouth converts oil into a range of basic 
materials for industry. In the short space of twelve years British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. has become a significant part of 
British economic life. Its plants produce varied and complex 
chemicals that are changing the face of industrial production, 
whether you turn to drugs or detergents, textiles or toys, plastics 
or paints, shoe soles or solvents. New prosperity for many, . . new 
products that can mean better. living standards for millions .. . 
this is something of the achievement so far of British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Ltd. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd Grangemouth - Stirlingshire 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - MAYFAIR PLACE - LONDON WI ‘ TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 8867 











berland Avenue for between {750,000 and 
£1,000,000. The club will have between 
two or three years to find alternative accom- 
modation, and City and Central will then 
put up an office block with banking facilities 
on the ground floor. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Research by Contract? 


I N announcing the formation of a research 
' association this week, the machine tool 
industry may think it has answered recent 
criticisms of its research efforts and its 
general “ scientific-mindedness.” 


a refutation of their arguments. The new 
body will however be a rather strange 
animal, as research organisations go. It is 
not intended to carry out any research or 
development itself, but will merely 
“administer funds contributed by the in- 
dustry for the purpose of co-ordinating, 
accelerating and initiating research pro- 
jects” . . . using “ all appropriate and avail- 
able existing research facilities” in the 
country. 

Since there are few good research teams 
concerned with machine tools at present, this 
may possibly be a more sensible way of 
starting up than waiting for new premises 
and equipment to be erected and drawing 
people away from other institutions. But 
the industry’s greatest need is for good 
development and design rather than (but 
not to the exclusion more fundamental 


in individual machine 
new body’s impact should 
measured. Will it, in other 
design and de 

individual members ? And can it make 
contribution to this industry’s rather 
perate need for highly-qualified desi 

as research organisations abroad do 


hinge upon the size of its funds. The 
Machine Tool Trades Association, which has 
“‘ sponsored ” the new body, is not sayi 
how much the industry has set itself. 
MTTA states however that it intends apply- 
ing to the t of Scientific and 
Industrial Research for an annual grant, but 
these are not usually made unless contribu- 
tions from the industry reach a level - 
able to the DSIR. Most of the running for 
the new research association has been made 
by a small minority in the machine tool 
industry: it will be interesting to sce 
whether other firms are pri to back 
it financially. The MTTA’s statement says 
rather 
facturers of machine tools “and in closely 
allied industries ” have undertaken to con- 
tribute money for the first five years. 


' 
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ully that about a hundred manu- . 








BUSINESS NOTES 


MOTORS 


Falcons Down Under 


FTER a hint last week that it may 

build a new small car in Europe for 
export to the United States, Ford began 
this week selling in Australia a locally 
built version of its Falcon “ compact” car. 
Identical with the six-cylinder, six-seat 
American Falcon except for a lower back 
axle ratio, the Australian model may well be 


standard model and {A1,199 for the de 
luxe, or £A30 above the equivalent Holden 
models ; but it claims better fuel 

tion and a more powerful engine. 

“ Australian content” of go per cent is 
claimed, against 60-70 per cent for the 
locally built versions of the Zephyr and 
Consul, and 98 per cent for Holden. The 
Falcon is being produced at the y's 
plant at Geelong, near Melbourne, it 
is thought to account for over half of the 
single-shift capacity of §0,000 cars a year; 
the company also has assembly plants at 


ane with oa bt ae 

Sap 16.4 for year 
1959; BMC and Volkswagen have in- 
creased their shares, and both are now out- 


against a total of 33,815 for the year 1959. 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


Plastics Sales 
Levelling Off? 


ANUFACTURERS’ sales of plastics 
materials fell slightly in the second 
quarter of this year, to 143,100 tons agai 


100 against 
146,400 tons in the first three months. 


* imports rose to 25,900 tons, nearl 





the level of a year earlier. 
The industry’s situation is by no 


i 


elling off. 
ly happened in the United States, 
where there is now considerable excess capa- 
city and which is the biggest source of im- 
ports into Britain. But to a levelling-off in 
demand and keener competition from abroad 


i . 


WORLD BANK 


RETAIL BUSINESS 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 
ON CONSUMER GOODS 
This month's reports: 


SWIMWEAR 
PHOTOFINISHING 








22 Ryder Street, London, §.W.1. 
WHlitehall 0353, Ext. j14° 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


responding to lower prices. Unless pro- 
rex eng Aaa 
further to 


961 an embarrass- 
may have to reduce 
consumption. 

frighten the traditional supptites ions tee 
that France, Germany and other 
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accused of dumping—which presumably 
explains why Australia has not knocked at 
the Ministry’s door. Cheap butter is to the 
- British housewives’ advantage, but in 1958 
the Government decided to set this against 
the interests of its main suppliers, who also 
happen to be good customers. The British 
representatives in Paris have no doubt 
urged other countries not to treat the 
British market as a bottomless sink ; and 
supe thay euik pusiaaed ts teethex dade 
1958 they were persuaded to restrict their 
didein here for a time lest Britain 
imposed anti-dumping duties. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Staveley Iron and Chemical, the second 
largest of the steel jes still under 
state control, has been to Stewarts and 

for £6 million. This compares with 

sum of £8.2 million paid to Staveley 

and Iron as sation when its 

iron and chemical subsidiary was national- 

ised in 1951. Staveley Iron’s profits in 

1958-59 fell to £652,969, compared with 
a peak of {1,822,368 in 1956-57. 


* 


The Kenwood Manufacturing Company 

is deferring the payment of the half yearly 

ivi t 30th on the new 
shares. The 


In a note on the results of Telefusion in 
the issue of August 27th it was incorrect] 
stated that the company had onl 
come into “ piped ” television. In fact, the 
company operated the first experimental 
ee 1949 and its subsidiary, 

eleng, is the leading manufacturer of wired 
television equipment for resale in this 
country. 
* 


The directors of John Thompson have 
cut the interim dividend for 1960 from 7} 


to § per cent. They announce however that ' 


in hand now stand at a record level, 
showing an increase of 47 per cent over the 
corresponding figure for 1959. But they say 
that much will on production 
increases in the t of this year and 
that profits will be largely governed by this 
factor. 


+ 


Birds Eye Foods this week announced 
rice reductions on ten kinds of frozen 
oods, ranging from id. to 8d. a package. 


This brings to 23 the total number of price 
cuts made by the company in the past year: 
it is stated that these have been made 
possible by improved production techniques 
and as a result of increased sales. It is 
estimated that total sales of frozen food in 
Britain will total about £46 million this year, 
an increase of {10 million over 1959: 
Birds Eye claim about 70 per cent of the 
market. 


After investigating an application for the 
imposition of anti-dumping duties on rice, 
millet and buckwheat starches imported 
from West Germany, the Board of Trade 
is satisfied that dumping has been taking 
place and has caused material injury to the 
British industry. The German manufac- 
turers concerned have agreed to raise their 
export prices forthwith to eliminate the 
dumping, and the Board is taking no further 
action. 


* 


Courtaulds, which will shortly be able 
to produce Courtelle, a wool-like acrylic 
fibre, at the rate of 22 million Ib a year in 
Britain, has decided to raise capacity by 
another 10 million Ib. Output of Courtelle 
by its French plant is to be 10 million Ib. 
starting in 1961. 


* 


The offer by Shield Unit Fund of up to 
one million units at 148. ojd. each produced 
3,194 applications for a total of §81,750 
units. 


= MPANY AFFAIRS 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1128 and 1129 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 1130 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money 


market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1131 : 
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MEN 
WHO 
BUY 
WELL, 
: BUY 
DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER 


Men who value quality and service are the men who buy 
Dictaphone ‘Time-Master, because the ‘Time- Master is the 
quality dictating machine. ‘The ‘Time-Master isn’t a gadget 
to be played with for a few months and then discarded. It’s 
a precision instrument designed to save time for a man 
whose time is valuable. 


Dictating with Time-Master is as easy and pleasant as 
normal dictation to a secretary, but it is much more con- 
venient and time saving. No matter where your secretary 
may be, you simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. Time-Master has these unique 
advantages because only Dictaphone Time-Master has the 
DICTABELT record. 


DICTABELT 





Especially designed for dictation and twenty years ahead 
of all other recording media, the Dictabelt is exclusive to 
‘Time-Master. 


Permanent recording on the Dictabelt makes accidental 
erasure impossible; gives crystal clarity; makes the true 
economy of one-use handling. 


Visible recording gives instant place finding, prevents 
confusion, saves time. 


Easiest to handie. You can fit a Dictabelt on the machine 
in 2 seconds, dictate, then have it transcribed; you can also 
post or file a Dictabelt like a letter. 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER has been accepted for ihe 
Gesign index of the Council of industrial Design. 































5, 5 


Dictaphone Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Phone HYDe Park 9461. Branches throughout the British Isles. 
The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are registered trade marks. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


“DICT APHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


MR C. KING WOODBRIDGE’S ADDRESS 


DIVERSITY OF BUSINESS 


While the Company’s major business is Dicta- 
phone Time-Master dictating machines, and 
Dictabelt records, it is constantly expanding 
operations, and has found a large potential mar- 


only with the latest devices, but also with that 
inimitable knowledge and experience which can 
only be bred of time, it is more than capable of 
taking care of those needs which cuStomers may 
have in the use of their Dictaphone equipment. 


we like to say that it is second to none in the 
office equipment field. 


Dictaphone now gives employment to 3,000 
men and women, and we are justly proud of 
the enterprise and organisation which enables 
us to continually employ more and more people 
wherever we are established. 


ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH 


Our and Research Departments 
on both sides of the Atlantic continue to repre- 
sent our insurance for the development of new 
products and the i ement of the present 
devices which we to commerce and the 
public. In both locations we are staffed with 


through their achievements, a remarkable under- 
standing of practical methods in the use of 

ing and reproducing equipment, and in the 
development of the present and future machines 
in our field, 


OPPORTUNITY TAKEN 


During the period covered by the accounts, 
this Company, being alive to the scope that has 
been offered in Europe by reason of the estab- 
lishment of the Common Market, decided on a 
major development in West Germany. In line 
with our policy of firmly grasping sound oppor- 
tunities, a wholly owned subsidiary company, 
Dictaphone Company mbH., has been formed 
with sales offices and service facilities at Dus- 
seldorf. From this headquarters, development 
throughout Europe has already begun. 


THE DICTABELT 


In speaking of the Company's development 
and progress, automatically I find myself speak- 
ing once again of the Dictabelt. Thé plastic 
Dictabelt record, with full-voice fidelity, is truly 
a magic carpet of business communication. 

Recordings on these records cannot be erased 
either accidentally or by design. Dictation is 
visible at all times so that one can easily find 
one’s place and Dictabelts can be mailed and 
filed like letters. Each year, more than 50 mil- 
lion Dictabelts are produced in our factories, 


A GOOD BUSINESS 


A good business reputation must be carned— 
\and then re-earned every year. 
' Our business has been re-earning its repu- 
tation for over 70 years. Today, the trade mark 
“ Dictaphone” is known the world over as the 
brand of leadership in machines and methods for 
business communication. 


In conclusion I want to pay tribute to the Staff 
of this Company, both in the factories, and in 
the offices, branch offices, and showrooms, As 
indicated earlier in my remarks, we are in every 
way an international concern, and therefore I 
wish to include in my appreciation the personnel 
of our overseas distributors who represent the 
Company so effectively. on the Continent of 
Europe and in the British Dominions. 

The Company is wonderfully served with 
cheerful staffs giving willing and eager service 
to Dictaphone users whenever opportunity offers. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors re-elected. The proceed- 
ings terminated with a most warm vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, moved by Mr C. Harold 
Vernon and seconded by Mr F. Graham Maw, 
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PURNELL & SONS LIMITED 

The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Purnell & Sons Limited: will be held on 
September 30th in London. The following is 
the circulated statement |of the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr W. Harvey: 


It gives me pleasure to submit to you the 
Accounts of the Company for 1959 and to be 
able to report that although there was the dis- 
pute in the industry within the year the Group 
Profit, before charging Taxation, shows an 
increase of £23,808 over the preceding year. 


After providing £372,058 for Taxation, and 
for the interests of the Minority Shareholders, 
the balance of profit is £363,039 compared with 
£327,260 in the preceding year. 


The year’s profit together with the balance 
brought forward from the previous year after 
adjustment of tax over-reserved in previous 
years and deducting the interim dividend of 
S per cent paid in September, 1959, brings the 
amount available for allocation to £899,206, 
from which your Directors have provided for 
Dividends to Members of £178,240, leaving a 
balance to be carried forward of £720,966, an 
increase of £165,287. 


In announcing at the last annual general 
meeting the distribution of one New Ordinary 
Share for each Ordinary Share held I antici- 
pated that it would be possible to pay a 17} 
per cent dividend on the increased Capital. I 
am pleased to report that it has, in fact, been 
possible to recommend 18] per cent. 


WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting in 
April, 1960, the Members authorised an offer 
to be made on behalf of the Company for the 
Preferred Ordinary and the Deferred Ordinary 
shares of Waterlow & Sons Limited. During 
the negotiations which followed it became clear 
that to obtain an effective majority of Waterlow 
shares with voting rights it would be necessary 
to make an offer also to the holders of the 
Preference shares. Your Company now has 
effective voting control of Waterlow & Sons 
Limited and by arrangement the Board of that 
Company has been reconstituted to include 
three Purnell directors in addition to myself as 
Chairman. Although much re-organisation and 
stimulation is mecessary, your Directors are 
c ent that this will prove to be a sound 
investment. 


You are to be asked at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting which will follow the Annual 
Geheral Meeting to approve a_ resolution 
excluding the Loan Issue made for the part 
acquisition of Waterlow’s shares from the 
borrowing powers under the Articles to enable 
your Company to have available adequate 
financial resources for the conduct of the 
business. 


PROSPECTS 
The position’ of trading during the current 
year is slightly in advance of the corres: g 
period in 1959. Furthermore, our sso 
Companies are also making progress during the 
current year. Subject, therefore, to any unfore- 
seen circumstances between now and the end 


of the year, we may look forward to anothes 
successful year. 


I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues on the 
Board, all of whom are full-time executives, and 
to express my thanks to the staff, and to all 
employees for their services and co-operation, 
without which in this exceptionally difficult 
year the results shown by the accounts could 
not have been attained. 
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__AMALGAMATED 
ANTHRACITE HOLDINGS 


EXPANDING ACTIVITY 


The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Amalgamated Anthracite Holdings Limited was 
ae 
Waddell, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for 1959: 


Our trading activities are reflected in the 
results of our wholly-owned subsidiary company, 
The British Anthracite Company. The trading 
profit for the year totals approximately £705,000 
compared with £782,000 in the previous year. 
The profit before taxation comes out at £430,000 
compared with £506,000 for 1958. It has 
been deemed wise to maintain the rate of divi- 
dend of 12} per cent on the increased capital. 


only now beginning to tail off. 

I am glad to say that the profits of the Group 
for the first half 1960 show a very useful 
improvement, and I see no reason why this im- 
provement should not be maintained through the 
rest of 1960. I therefore confidently predict an 
improved picture at the end of 1960 and scope 
for an increased dividend distribution. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WEST CUMBERLAND SILK 
‘MILLS LIMITED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
West Cumberland Silk Mills Limited was held 


Your Company has continued its steady pro- 
gress, Both turnover and profit figures show 
an improvement on the previous year. 

The year 1959 proved a memorable one for 
the British Textile Industry. The general 
revival in the trade, coupled with the scrapping 
of redundant machinery enabled production 
capacity to be more fully employed and brought 
about marked improvement in the results shown 
by many Companies. 

Your Company, however, caters for a more 
individual demand than most and has of neces- 
sity to maintain an clastic capacity capable of 
rapid adaptation to changing circumstances. For 
that reason it, happily, has not undergone the 
* fluctuations experienced by many other concerns. 

Amongst our Subsidiary Companies, those in 
Australia are by far the most important. They 
have increased their turnover considerably and 
are hoping for a further increase this year. They 
have moved into new and larger ptemises and 
we are hoping for even better results in the 
future. 

Since the close of the financial year, the turn- 
over shows a small increase over the previous 
corresponding period. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
final dividend of 16 per cent, making a total of 
24 per cent, less tax, was approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BANQUE 
DE L’INDOCHINE 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of Banque de 
L’Indochine was held in Paris on June 29th, 
and the following are details of the report pre- 
sented by the Board of Directors: 

Operations in Indochina, Malaya, Ethiopia 
and the Pacific Territories produced satisfactory 
results, and activities in Japan and French 
Somaliland were particularly favourable. 


Conditions in Thailand were difficult, as were 
those in Singapore. In Saudi Arabia, expansion 
was hampered by prevailing economic circum- 
stances. In South Africa, the Bank’s subsidiary 
benefited from an appreciable increase in 
resources and again recorded increased profits. 
The London branch returned satisfactory re- 
sults. The Swiss branch, which was opened in 
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Lausanne in August, 1957, produced an appre- 
ciable profit balance in only its second 
full year of operation, and the American 
subsidiary showed profits superior to those 
of 1958. , 
The lower profit margin on operations in 
France was more than offset by the greatly 
increased volume of transactions, so that results 
were again satisfactory. As in previous years, 
the Bank played a major role in the expansion 
of the French economy through the support 
which it lent to many operations on the capital 
market. 

Net profit at Frs. 982,607,758 again showed 
an increase over the previous year's results, and 
it was proposed to distribute a net dividend of 
Frs. 500 (NF 5) in respect of the 1,498,000 
shares of Frs. 5,000 (NF 50) each. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


HOWARDS & SONS LTD. 


(Manufacturers of Industrial and Pharmaceutical Chemicals) 


The Annual General Meeting of Howards & Sons Limited was held on September 
13th, in London. The following are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman (Mr 


T. W. Howard): 


Early in August the directors announced that an approach had been made which might 
lead to an offer being made for the ordinary shares of the company. Discussions are continu- 
ing, but they are still at an early stage and there is nothing further to report. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 
The accounts cover a period of 16 months, instead of the usual 12. 
si : 


CAPITAL EXPEN 
Contracts for capital — at fon 


that date, however, your boar 


HOWARDS & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 
Business activity continued at a high level throughout the period. 


PRINCIPAL GROUP FIGURES 


Ordinary dividend (net) 


Capital profits and provision written back ... 


Increase in reserves 


Issued ordinary cap 
Ordinary capital ms reserves 
Fixed assets ... 


16 months to 12 months to 
Apr. 30.1959 Dec 24,1958 
£ 000s " 

178 

101 

41 

286 


Dec. 31. 1958 
475 
611 
_ 685 





THE STRAITS PLANTATIONS, LTD. 


Directors: Sir Eric Macfadyen (Chairman), H. B. E. Hake, CBE, W. E. Wallis, 
. Major V. N. B Were, J. F. E. Gilchrist, OBE. 


Summary of the Directors’ Report and circulated statement of the Chairmen for the 
year ended March 31, 1960. i 
OUTPUTS NET PRICES 

Previous Previous 
year year 
--» 7,894 tons (7,678) £77 3s. Od. \per ton (£66 12s. 7d.) 


Palm Oi ... \.. ... __... 3,736 tons (3,297) £77 6s. 10d. per ton (£69 16s. 74.) 
Palm Kernels... cae .-» 1,137 tons ( 955) £53 2s. 10d. per ton (£44 15s. 2d.) 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND: The profit before tax was £480,252 compared with 
£345,385 last year. A final dividend of 16 per cent is recommended, making a total of 
24 per cent for the year (on Issued Capital increased\ to £936,000 from £780,000 by the 
one-for-five capitalisation issue approved a year ago). 

ESTATES: The estates were maintained in good order. 280 acres of oil palms and 
110 acres of coconuts were planted or replanted during the year. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR: Unless prices decline further from current levels 
a satisfactory result may be anticipated. 

The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting will be held at 12 noon of September 20th 
at 1-4, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 


(The Company’s shares are quoted in Stock Exchange lists under “ Rubber.”) 


APPOINTMENTS 


LICATIONS are invited for the position of HEAD 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT with Smith & 
Bessemer 


Road. Welwyn Garden City, Her's. | THE GLACIER METAL CO., LTD. 


@ young man 25-30 — of oo 
or A.LS.. who * | $ 
The successful candidate will OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
and interpretation of statistical | 
. and | There is s vacancy in’ the Operations Research 
' Department of the Glacier Metal Co.. Lid.. for a 
young man cxperience? in. or wishing to acquire 
ec&perience im operations research The department 
‘ase and present sala undertakes research into financial, production and 


‘ - 7 stock control, and other projects as they arise 
to the Personnel Manager (Ref. RL/SDH) at Statistical services, including the design and analysis 


oaevar ito —s — . of experiments and regression analysis. are also given 
PRODUCTS INSTITUTE (D.5.10-R), London, | to other departments of the Company 
general work in Economics Division i 
al The person most suitable for this position would 
have a knowledge of operational research techniques 
and or statistical methods and stiould preferably be a 
Statistician. mathematician or an economist 


Starting salary in the range £800 to £1,350 according 
to ape and experience. Age range 22-28, 


fi at S £447 ts ~~ 18) — Apply Personnel Manager Kef 3211), 
ms from MANAGER (?.£.2870), THE GLACIER METAL CO. LID. 
‘4 . Ealing Road, Alperton, Wembicy. Middlesex 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


UNITED GLASS LIMITED é 


require senior O & M staff at their Head Office. Applicants should be qualified 
accountants or University graduates in the age range 25-35 with previous experience 
of O & M work. 

The positions may involve some travelling in the U.K. and offer good salaries and 
prospects. The Company operates a contributory pension scheme. 

Applicants should write to the Personnel Officer, United Glass Limited, Leicester 
House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2, giving full particulars of age, education, 
experience and present salary. : 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF SHIPPING 
requires & 
STATISTICIAN/ECONOMIST 
World Shipping, Ship Building and related subjects. 
scope 


investigate problems in 
4: “This mayen ipreenaemong dle 7 “yit-¥ Salary according to 
i experience start at not than bs 
) will be treated in strict confidence, should 
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NUMBER of vacancies exist In the Market Research 
ment of a leading London advertising agency for 
Research Executive y 


Executives by whom they will be trained in the techniques of 
market research. It ts expected that Assistant Executives will 
eventually assume full executive responsibility for market 
research on a group of the agency's accounts. | 
Applicants should possess a first or second: class Hons. 
dearee in one of the arts, social sciences, of mathematics 
Starting salary will be between £650 and £750 p.a.. depend- 
ing upon qualifications 
a hetegetee forms can be obtained from the Staff Manager, 
x 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
(Scottish Region) 
SENIOR WORK STUDY ASSISTANT (OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH) 


British Railways conus for their Headquarters Organisation 
at Glaygow a Senior ork Study Assistant cxperienced in the 
use of \Kcientific methods to Management problems including 
the use of Operational Research techniques and with 
Mathematical qualificatian Applicants should be work study 
trained or be willing to undergo tanning The duties will 
involve being away from home as required 


Selary €1.260 per annum. rising to £1.490 per annum. 
subject to review Travel facilities. Contributory Superannua- 
tion Scheme Applicants will be im competition with 
candidates from within the Commission's service 


Applications Stating age, e@ducation. experience and 
qualifications. should be addressed to the General Manager, 
British Railways. 302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C2 


Fo: further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 1138 and 1139 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT FOR 
FIjl ISLANDS 


International firm of Chartered Accountants require 
a senior qualified accountant in their office at Suve 
i The appointment, which might interest a mo 
ending eventually to emigrate to Austraha. wo 
nitially be for a minimum period of two years. afi 
shich there would be opportunities of transferring 
me of the Australian offices of the firm if so desired 
commencing salary would be approximatcly £11. 754 
per annum , 


Applications with full particulars of carcer to date. 
should be sent to Box 1377 


. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are invited for the following posts 

LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNTANCY. Applicants should 
be University graduates, preferably with a Masters’ Dearee. 
and should be qualified members of a recognised professional 
accountancy society 

LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCIAL LAW. Applicants will 
be expected to have the Degree of LL.M. of ms equivalent 
and to have had some years of practical experience in a 
legal office 

The salary scale for a Lecturer is £1,250 pet annum. rising 
to £1,700 by annual increments of £75 Commencing salary 
within this scale will be determined according to qualifications 
and experience 

Travel and other removal expenses are allowed within 
Specified limits. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application should be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of anne +=, British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon 


. . WL.!), 
an ications ¢lose, in New Zealand and London, on October 


THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANISATION 
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Prices, 1960 Lax Two 







































| : ' | ; 
Price, | Price, Yieid, Prices, 1960 | lan Two | Price. Price, | Yield, 
Dividends onan ‘Sep: %. Sept. 14, Sepr. 14, Cover | Dividends one Sept. 7. Sept. 14. Sept. 14. Cove 
High | Lew (a) (b) (c) 1960 | 1960 | 1960 bigh | Low (a) (b) ¢c) 1960, 1960 | 1980. | 
% % FOOD & TOBACCO y % 
30/7', 25/6 10 c¢ t2!,¢ Allied Suppliers....10/- 29/I') 28/6 47 2 54/6 35/- 20 0 @ b> Assoc. British Picture 5/- 40/- | @/Ip 7-4 , 
/ 37/7" 37/4, 2-81 2', | 40/4, | 29/- 20 @ WW b> Assoc. Television ‘A’ 5S/- 29/3" | 29/6" | 8-47 2 
477 | | SO/- | 37/3 eo tb Group.,...5/- | 4/10", | 47/6 | 2-04 | 2 
3277 4 |e 679 6 @ 15 6 | Boots Pure Drug....5/- 47/6 | 47/3 | 2°22 | 2M, 
4-13 iW, 45/6 3/3 vie @,b Gritish Match ....... a 3 44 i 44 24 
3-83 34/3 | 19/10; 10 bd. 6 @ | British Oxy .S/- | 3/- |S 2-24°% 21, 
4% 24 12/6 10/4', 6 «6 14 6b British Ropes ...... 2/6 | 12/4, | fast 412 Pe 
422 24) 7/6 47/9" | S$ @| 17d) Dela Rue......... io/- | Tee | 76/60, 2-94 | 2 
4-07 | 24 | 36/3 | 25/4, | 106 9 4h 0 | het 5/- | 4/9 | 2-00 | a 
3:20°* 1% 1 73/6 = 57/- 835' 7 «| Glame............. 10/- | 73/6 | 7O/- | 2-21 Be 
| 5-21 | 2% | 62/6 | 49/6 | 9b! 3 @| Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | S4/- | 54/6 | +4 6 
| 4-79 34/6 | 3/- | Ob) 5 eo! i cvenasis s/-| 45/6 (43/3 | $20 | 4 
7/6 6 B',¢ | 14 Db imperial Tobacco.....é1 | 63/3 62/9 | 7-07 | 1338/6 |22/3 | 124d) S oo} Merd............ 73/6 | 3-04 2 
| 78/6 |61/- | 6b 4 @ imer. Comp. & Tab...1 | 75/3 | 73/3. | 2-73 | 2 
| WESURANCE = 77/9 | 48/6 ti'gc 1S ¢ | National Canning ... .£! 13 3-08 | 2%, 
223/9 175/- | #90 b/| TSO @| Britannic........... 5/- 2722/6 2217/6 ¥.75 |... | 31/6 | 24/1 | 6 @| 10 & | Powell Dufiryn..... 10/~| 30/6 | 31/- 5-16 a 
67/— | 47/4, | 2 a) 25 b Commercial Union . .5/- | 66/3 | 64/~ -13°* 2... | 32/104, | 2179 10 b| 5S a@| Radio Rentals....... i— | 26/10', | 26/7" | 2- 
17!6 | WQhig 1432-3Se 41-17 | Equicy & Law Life ...8/6 | 17— =| 17g | 1-62 16/6 | 12/6 10 ¢| IS ¢| Rank Organisation...5/~ | 15/9* | 14/9* | 5-08 | 2%, 
woi/a | 70/3 1S @| 30 b | General Accident. ...5/- | 99/4", | 97/6 23 38/3 28/9 i Tine | Schweppes ......... - Ms Mf CU 2 
1278/3 | 91/- 3% «¢, @ Db! basi ted 5/- 125/- 128/3 2-73 33/9 | 2/1) | 0c 2% c| Sean'A.........:- 5/~ | 32/10", | 33/7, | 3-72 e 
225 16), 40 a! 150 b | Legal & General..... -' 2 24 2-17 24/- | 17/3 | Wee ab | Thomas Tilling...... 4-\D9 |34 | 20 fe 
4/4, 2/6 et | Northern & Empl.....€1 4113/6 = 113/- 3-27°* 60/10', 48/3 | 10 ¢ §$ @| Turner & Newall..... al | @/el | 6/6 8) 3- 
in mae 42 b SUE asthe dacsdeass - 165/-* 162/6" | 4-02 180/-  129/- 8 a! 14-7 | Unilever .........--. <i 55/3 55/3 2-92 
' | 13g t162'2€ TH83's¢ Prudential ‘A’....... 4/-| 18g | 1 3-21 16/9 =| «1/9 3'40 gb | United Glass........ 5/- | 15/10',% 15/4°| 4-07 | 21, 
115/- 72/- | we '2@ | Royal Exchange ...... fi 107/- 104 3» 50/10', | 36/- t4',e 10% b | United Molasses 10/- | 7/6 vy 6” 1 
MOTORS &@ AIRCRAFT 
24/0, | 15/7', | 12'96| Tha! British Motor ....... S/- | 17/3 | ws | 5-97 'y | sa | 36 | 6lpe) 13%b Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/- | 40/3 0/9 sn 1", 
mp | /~ $@! 12:6 | Ford Motor........., Ch) 9/4, | i= | 26) 4 | ase | 1876 Oh & 6) Miiiiismbadesins- a1 19/2 | t%/- | Bad | ity 
73/9 | B/- | 1M'a¢ | Rm <, Oo eee S/- | 69/7', | 67/6 eo MTB | 2° 10 ¢| 7 €| France Fenwick ...... fi} 23/- | 23/6 5% | .. 
w/e | TI/6 We) 1S «| Motor ....... ei | 87/3 | 85/6 St 3 | soe | 38/9 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Furnes Withy ....... iiidne | ap 4a | ®, 
12/9 |) Be | 492 | $1 20/- | 10/- 10 @ 10 6! London & Overseas. .5/-| 13/9 | 13/3 6 = 
1/6 e/7', | 12 « 658 32/1 sss | 6/6 3 ¢|. 8 b| P&ODeld.......... 41 | 40/6 | #/- $30) i 
we Bs! | wits es) He lite | dee) deel Amoi ae | og | 
a p - c ¢ | Royal Plait... . «6. nuns - os “ 
34/- | 27/10',| 10 « | 7-08" 2 , | . 4 7 
2 4/9 26 = ‘, | 
fae | eae, | os 36 3° | 8 e Mi 4 
an ia '| se 313) 3 | SO iOta 41/6 536 6 430° 3 
a e : 3 /- | B/- 6b 3-45 | 4, 
~~ | we teak @/7, 0/3 | 44 $2 | 2; 
ad vine | a | an | gab 1m | 2 
j ' } = b . 
" ; TM 20 a 7 Bb! Anglo-American....10/-/) 74 | M6 5:76 | Hy | : . > 
Bh ave | teak | tog | Commas, Cotati. at eu” Naas | oe | Lee lee, | 18 | 3 
- - a | a - 4 } 
a \a% | @ | H0 b | Union sion 2/6 S6/- | 55/9 | 6-73 | 2, [21/6 = es, | 1S “me | % 
25/10', | 16/9 50 b| 45 | Daggatoncein SS aads S/-|1@/- \17/799 (2% 7% | 1 
191/23 08/9 70 @ | 100 b/| Free State Geduld...5/- 131/3 127/6 7 Mate | ss “ po : 
/3 | 4/- | 35 b| 35 ‘ios | 46/6 15-30 | 2° [NE | $8/- | aac ye | oe | 
80/4", | SI/6 30 «| @ President Brand ..... S/- | 65/i'y | 62/6 ea 2 a | Say. | 2¢@ 1% 
i 1867/6 «1007/6 © « b | Western Holdings ...5/~ 1385/7, |133/9 692 | 1% wie | 28/1") | oe 3 | 30/10!, o Ne 
i 4/9 | 17/9 te 3'}¢ | Winkelhask........ 10/- | 24/6 | 24/- _ a oe | he | SA, [8 iy 
| 19/6 | 70/- #2 c!| 13',0 | Charvered......... 1S/~ | 75/-* | 75/-" | 8-00 | a oS a¢ | fr" a ' 
| 93/9 | SB/t', | 3726! @ | Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/~ | 62/6 | 63/9 90%) I, a + / 3 fi ‘ey 2 | ay | ii 
e/a 9/7, | 9b) 6'4e! Rhod. Selection Te. .S/- | 10/7! | 10/1!) | 7-72h| A | {2/5 " b| 2 ie 
Bjio',| 5/71. | Tap Hie | Roan Amslope.....:8/-| 6/6 | 6/t'a | 91am) Is | TS | Se | 8 8 (ee | 5 | 24 
48/2 29/-' | 2b! IS @ Wf | 32/6 | 29/6 | 12-78 | I 9 /- ° 24 
s0/ | 68/6 40) 13%d ai 77/6 | M/6 | $23 | 2 | OE | 3/6 | Tab | @/- | $00 | 2% 
200/- (133/1', | 100 «| 180 S/- 1468/9 148 a0 | 2 59/- | 44/S'4 Bia| yb SO/4. | 3-28 | 24 
$! 's $1 SOc | $I: i -. py. $97! / 2-08 | 2 2/- | 19/- 6 b S @ | jute industries. ..... 10/- | 26/10', 26/1", 8.04 B, 
13/0), | 10/1, | S$ @| 20 b| London Tin.........4/- 129 12/9 | Oe 1 
Sie 29/4, | 20 ¢| 2c evs | 3379 | anton! 627 | 2 LAND & 
45/6 | 26/3 | 433¢) 424:¢| Tromoh.........05. S/-\@/- |m/9 | 808 | 
| 65/ 33/9 12!,;¢| 211: | Alliance Trust...... S/-|@/- (57/9 | 297 | WM, 
| on | | 49/7", | 41/6 10 @| 3 »| BET. ‘A’ Deld...... 5/- | 47/- | 6/6 | 4 | 
67/6 | 47/3 {7'2b | f2!:0 British Petroleum ....41 | 49/- | 47/3 7-48 | 2 | ee | 14/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireles....5/-| 17/3 | 17/3 290 | 
seve 0 | 37/6 | T',¢ ‘4b Burmah Ol! ......... ti | »y- 7/6 7-42 ig | 4/6 | M/E _ | gee , 2-8 bes 
45/3 34/6 | S$ @| 135d | Comrot.........-+. 10/— 45/3 | 44/6 «| 4:12 221 65/- | 48/6 8 «| &»b ist 
} Cit, Liss The 189.6 | Royal Dutch «BOM, | L1% Cit, 423 3 61/3 | 46/10", Bya| @ydb 3% ' 
168/9 126/- | tS @| t18%b | Shell Transport ...... di 127/6 126 /- IS | 3 Pty, | 7, 14-080 18: 307 | 2 
Gee [he | x we | Uleramae..... iy) fae | — | Pe jae) te 4 8 26 | 1 
eal | PAPER! & NEWSPAPERS | et 1 eee meee 
s/o, 11/4, | Se} 8 »| an Mirror ‘A’s....$/-  13/- | 13/6 oe | 2, 
37/- 28/6 | 5S @_ 12'gb Odhams Pres......10/— 3i/- 31 /- 565 2 1 45/6 38/9 | fhe 120 6 17-2 | 2 
%/6 (Se | 4 @| 6 b| W.H.Smith &Son'A’.£1 74/- | 76/6 314° 2131/6 2/- | t3 @ 9 b 13-99 th, 
“4/3 S4/t'y We 5 @ Bowater Paper.......d1 61/6% /6* 413 24 | w/e 13/- 3 «@ 46 10-77 i, 
63/- 53 | 5S @ It Bb AlbercE. Reed ..... fi @/9 56/6 $66 01% | 3/4% | 2/- 60 4b 18-2 | I 
“/ 29/9 3 @ 7 b/ Spicers tees hl 39/6 38/6 519 (2 9/11) | Tn 0 « @ b (13e | 
“4/9 47 /- ye 9 b Wiggins Teape ..-€1 $3/6 sie 479 ity |100/- 31/3 1 ¢ 7,6 , tbe | Oy 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 10, 1960, there was an ‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £25,003,000 
compared with a surplus of £1.953,000 in the previous week anda 
deficit of £18,564,000 in the corresponding period of last fr. 
There was a net expenditure “below-line” of £12, 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £51 1,104,000 compared 
with €£420,416,000 in 1959-60. 


| 
| 





Motor Duties ....... 22,277, 26,310 313 

PO (Net Receipts) ’ deli ad one ol 

Broadcast Licences 39,000} 9700 10600] .. nes 
Sundry Loans .... 32,000] 26.773 24,530] 8.683 |! 352 
Miscellaneous ....... 110,000] 56.413 47,603 2 64 

Ord. Expenditure 

Debt Interest .... 


Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer 
One Consolidated 


uv ee 
Supply Services... ... 
Total 


Sinking Funds. . 


GUIS? . vrcccecsccoseesess 
j Total Surplus or Deficic 


Net receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds ..... 
Premium Savings Bonds 


* Net receipts of the Civil Conungencies Fund €7 milhon in 
1960-46! compared with £10 million in 1959-60. 








FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





















Ways and Means 






Treasury Bill Advances Total 
I. Floating 
: Public = Bank of Debs 

| Tender Tap Dept England 











1959 | 
Sept 12 i 3,280.0 1,911-0 227.1 38 $.421 9 
1960 
june If 3470-0 | 1.9292 | 2169 5.616 2 
‘ 18 63,4600 1,964.5 249-2 $.673 7 
25 | 3.4600 2.0224 | 2089 03 5.691 5 
30 5.510-7 260.4 | 5.771-1 
july 9 3,480-0 | 2101-4 | 209-0 5,790.5 
16 3.4800 18183 | 2293 . | SSS 
23 3450-0 > 1.8561 | 207-3 | OF | 55136 
30! 3.4300 1942-6 498-8 4 $.571 3 
Aus. 6| 3.440-0 | 1878-2 | 206-4 | | 5524-7 
. 13) 00-0 | 18703 | 1956 | L. | 5505-9 
* 20| 3460-0 | 19336 | 277-9 |... 5.671 4 
; 7 3490-0 | 1.9550 | 198! | O8 | 5.6340 
j 
Sept. 3| 3.500-0 | 1967-3 | 199-9 | 5,667 2 
10 | x520-0 | 1977-0 | 96 | 63 | 5702-8 



























Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE discount market raised its common 

bid for Treasury bills by $d. last Friday 
to £98 12s. 6d. after five weeks of stability 
and received 61 per cent of the allotment, as 
against 49 per cent the ious week. As 
expected, competition for the bills was 
strong and total applications rose by {£46 
million to £498 million. The average dis- 
count rate fell by 1s. 7.07d. to £5 10s. 2.26d. 
This Friday’s offer was £280 million against 
maturities of £290 million. 

Credit conditions on Thursday and 
Friday of last week were a little easier and 
the Bank of England had no occasion to 
intervene in the market. But following the 
fall in Friday’s syndicated bid the authorities 
took the opportunity presented by a short- 
age of funds on Saturday morning to force 
three or four houses to borrow small 
amounts from the Bank at the rate ; 
no help was given through special purchases. 
Credit this week has again Sai fairly tight, 
with the authorities providing small amounts 
of special help, through purchases of bills 
from the banks. This, however, proved 
insufficient on Wednesday when three or 
four houses had to borrow very small 











amounts at Bank rate. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
5%. 23/6/60) ..... 6 Bank bills: 
@ days........ 52! 59-523), 
Deposit rates 3 months 'y2-S33) 
(maximum): 4 months ..... $2! 5>-523) 
Sta adicccnet & 6 months..... 524 y9-525,) 
Discount houses 4-45 | Fine trade bills 
months 6-7 
Money: 4 months ..... 6')-7 
Day-to-Day Sie S¥g| 6 months..... Oe-7', 
re 
NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury bills. x 
rate. OE  Baveanca 2 $20 
(from 3',%. 11/8/60). 3 ee ey 2654 


OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Notes in circulation. ...... ,2,109-O |2,230-6 |2,227-9 
Notes in banking dept... .. 16-4 19-7 24 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,/21-8 (2.2475 |2.247 8 
Other securities .......... 07 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion | 0-4 0-4 04 
Com other than gold con 2-5 1-8 Ss 
Bonking Deparment : 
coats covoone | wo! 28] 33 
Special deposits i ' 
Bankers ...... 253-4 “47 m7 
“3 63-6 65:2 
Total 9-3 467-1 “7:9 
Securities 
Government. .... . | m7 47-7 a4 
Discounts and advances ues 3-0 8 
Se eee ; n.4 19-4 93 
WE cccdene onceeenare 4 ae 465-1 43-0 
Banking department reserve 72) @s 23.4 
. See ao ae % 
PR khaki dcccvesrcs $2 | 43 5 


ee 
* Government debe is £11,055.100, capial 414,553,000. 
Ree ae decreased by (50 million w (£2,250 million on 


TREASURY 


BILL TENDERS 









Amount (£ mithon) 


Offered 


1959 9! day » * 2 5 
Sept. 11 290-0 453-5 oo 6-47 a 
1960 | 
une 10 280-0 | 300-5 mn 1-79 2 
<. - 290-0 42% 2 93 7+ $$ 
Po 290-0 429-1 37-4 37 
july 1 290 0+ 9-6 113 6-14 54 
et 280 -Ot 507-5 113) 3-06 20 
's 250-0? 379 6 110 2-4 67 
2 2500 419-7 109 9-27 43 
2 250-0 e 7 110 10-9 » 
Aug. $ 250-0 409-9 tit 7-07 et) 
ao 270-0 424-3 ht 5-85 45 
19 | 790-0 43-6 i 8-78 w” 
% | 290-0 44-6 iit 9-05 44 
sept. 2! 290-0 451+? DD ” 
« 9} 290-0 496.1 2-% 6! 
* On September 9h tenders for 91 day bills at C98 12s. 6d. 
secured 6! per cent, higher tender being allowed in full. 
The offer for this week was ‘or £280 million of 9! day bills. 


t Allotment but by (20 mithon. ¢ Alloement cut by £10 million 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 


September |4 








Market Rates: Spot 


CN Bd ae eee oo Wee 
September 8 September 9 September 10 | September 12 } September 13 September 4 




















ed S 2-78-2-82° at | 2-80" | a-ett BIS 716 | DBigH | 2-7 yg? 
Canecan'$ med | iweN |p| Valo | wey | ake 
French Fr 13. 622-14-027 | 13-78-78", 13-78!,-!5 13-78iy-5y 13-70% _ | 13-790", | 13-79%, 
Swiss Fr 11-94-12 S47,_ 12 s 12: 10% tits | HD th-TI', 12- ttt gety 12 we 12-12%), 
Belgian Fr. 137 Fi es 140 . 140 $2',- » 140 or. | 14 aa 140. ° 2 © e 

57", " "3 
Durch Gid 10 48-10 60 10 60',-3 10 10-40',-3, | 10 05_-7 10 @’,-6!1' 10-64'g! 
W. Ger Dm. | Bell 33% | 172, “7345 1a 11-73-93, | UE TBMety We : We TBeT4 
4a 4 ° e 
iealiar'Lire...| | 1728-1775. | izags Tésless | trétleas | taste 7 17467—-4T', 
Swedish Kr... | 14-27',-14-70 14 507—-5 's 14° SO%—-Si's | 14-S1-Si', 14-51 a 14-513, } 14 v7 
Danish Kr. ... | 19 06')-19-62 19-35 19-35 | 19:25g-Sy | 19-34% —-35'p | 19-34-34, | 19-34-3485 
Norwegian Kr 19-71-20. 30', 20 O34_~5, 20-034g—55 | 2-03',-%, 20-0. s 20-039 ,-04 20 033,04 
___ * Official Limies One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ 'e-Fige. pm . - pm a pm | Mage Mee. pom | 'ig-Mige. pm | Mt iePige. pm 
Canadian $ Fige'tige. pom | Pigetlige. pm | 'Pigetlige. pm is pm sie om sete. om 
French Fr Zetec. pm | Bote. pm = Dee 8ge. pm | Bete. pm | We-D'ec. pm | We-2' cc. om 
Swiss Fr +e pm | Vee. pm Vee. pm | Beye. pm | PeTac. pm | +e. pm 
Belgian Fr Se. pm-~Sc. dis | Se. pm-Sc. dis | Se: prm—Sc. dis | Se. pm—Sc. dis | Se. pm—Se. dis | Sc. pem-Sc. dis 
Durch Gid Ve-2ec pm | Ve-3e. pm | Je-3c. om Ne-de. pm | Ne-ke. om 3')-3' ac. pm 
W. German D-Mk 2g-2tgpl. pm | We-Bepl pm | Ve-Bepl pm | e-Tepl pm | 3-Depl. pm | 32-3iapl. pm 
United States $...... 15g—I hye. perm fil hag = BF ige.pam tll lig = IP pee, Mig = I%ige. pm | Hig-itge pm | 5g-l'oc. om 
Canadien $ ...... tte-tece om | stecaaeteee | ahcateeoe Ty Hecthet oe” | teat bm | teem oe 
Swiss Fr. .... 10-Bgc. pm | 9-Boe. pm | %—-Fie. pm | Me-Plic. pm ore pm | 16-88. om 
W.\German O-Mk. ......... pm | 67—-6%epf. pm | 6 _-S5gpf. pr | Oe-S% gpl. pm | 7-Sepl. pm | 7'o-7hapt. om 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine ot.) ......... 250/S | 2350/4, - | 250/35, | 2590/3 | 730/3', 





3rd 
16th 


Sept. 
july 
Sept. 10th 


| August 
321-3 
8-1 
159-6 
1-4 

0-8 

1-0 

1-3 

0 

1-0 

tt 

1-8 

2:5 

3-1 

2°5 

386 

2,95! 
for 

() Textites, 
1) Average 


: * ens mrenewenns> gg 8K... eee: eR iat a8. s2 [2°.52 
> i sae" ae $3 “am —-© © -O00-anN anam eseeeeseae & ° im $3333 : + 5 


= imm Sa: i: fig ~ee-cdomame OR FFL Piiiiiiis ge! $ 
4 se f : > Seapealtee a ; 
ei 


-e0o--amn 


8.210 
si8 
23.593 

6.834 
mn 
183 

305-1 

66:2 
72-1 
1-4 
0-8 
0-9 


Aug. tith United States... 
May 
24,358 | 24,401 
16,180 
8,178 
521 
23 
8 
3, 
3,17 
ca) 
' 
3, 
218-4 
8, 
iS 
21 
5! 
26 
30 
34 
9 
7 
14 
1959, 
Region on 
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OVERSEAS 


The foliowing list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
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= The best-known “= 
3 name in 3 
=, Australian Banking = 
a ec 
at a | 
——_——"e, « <————— | 
=. r | 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA | 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE 
8 OLD JEWRY EC2 AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSB STRAND WC2 

































PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


BANK KOBE 


147 Branches throughout Japan including Kobe, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama and Tokyo. 
Head Office: 
56 Naniwa-cho, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan + 


New York Representative Office: 
42 Broadway, New York 4.NY,USA 


London f Cou, Twegmer Office: 

















4 Ange! Cour}, Throgmorton St. London, £.C 2, England 





Ht easy to gotlo 


LOCARNO 





the internationally known holiday resort at 
the northern tip of beautiful Lake Maggiore. 
A great attraction for all lovers of art and 
architecture is the famous Madonna del 
Sasso, a 15th century pilgrimage church 
with pictures by Ciseri and Bramantino. 


e . 

Qnd easion siill 
when there, to contact the Locarno Branch 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland, whose 
vast experience is entirely at your disposal. 
_Fravellers’ Cheques and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit can, of course, also be negotiated 
there. 


S) 
UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 





HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 3@ BRANCHES THROUCHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid 
Keserves * 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 





Swiss Frames 130,000,000 


rp Rad yee at Rien Be OR NAD 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


© Has over 100 years’ experience behind 't. 

@ Is available to vou through a network of 
Branches & Agencies Countrywide. 

@ ts a personel service designed to meet 
individual needs. 

_@ Ensures prompt handling of any loss or 
claim you may sustain. 


Head Offices 
24 28, LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


1, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
LIVERPOOL, 2. 


VALUATION 
YEAR 1960 


The next valuation with a view 
to the Distribution of Profir 
will take place as at the 


“ 3ist DECEMBER 1960 


For MUTUAL satisfaction—consult 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


54, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 148! 


PONT Rea A OT RAT NS SR 
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prophet 
and gain 


Canada ranks fourth among the trading nations of the 
world— which makes her a very important customer. 
We are no prophets at the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
but if Canada is unknown territory to you, you have 
much to gain by secking our advice. We have over 
850 branches in Canada— and our two London offices 
are at your service. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 


London Offices: 2 Lombard St. EC 3 — Manager J. S. Rodgerson, 
Or 48 Berkeley Square W | — Manager B. W. Dashwood. 
Head Office : 25 King Sireet Wesi, Torento, Canada 


ee ae 


ae 
in 
e Industrial 
Finance 
e Experience 
in 
Management 
of 
Foreign 
Capital 
Foreign 
Exchange 


Business 
also ovr line 


The 
‘Industrial Bank 
of Japan, Ltd. 


Head Office : 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


| New York Office : 


30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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"DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


assets 
EXCEEO 





&XCEEO 








SOLO OR ea AA | 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMEIR OF THE BLILDING SOR TIES ASSOCTATION 


HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE. LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49. PARK LANE. W.! 











thre You Interested in Japan? 













ea. ae Then, you '!! be 
~ ‘ di 
| oe tan a ety CATER RYDER 





can do for you. 


& COMPANY LIMITED 





DISCOUNT BROKERS 
AND BANKERS 






vr LONDON OFFICE .’- 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2 England 








CAPITAL AND RESERVES EXCEED 
£6,000,000 












“y OVERSEAS OFFICES . 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, 
Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Alexandria, Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Vientiane, 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Representative Offices in 
Other Countries. 
















v: DOMESTIC OFFICES . 


Toyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other Main Cities in japan 





38 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 










Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO. LTD. 
Head Office: NINOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 






two great banks 


LLOYDS BANK 


\ 


| 


IN 


o 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


' Lloyds & Scottish Finance Ltd now links two important 
finance houses as a sound basis for expansion 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Ltd was formed towards 
the end of 1958 to acquire twe important and long- 
established finance houses: Olds Discount Company 
Ltd and Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust Ltd. 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance owns the whole of the 


share capital of both companies, and is itself owned 
equally by Lloyds Bank and the National Commercial 
Bank of Scotiand. Its capital, originally £6,000,000, 
was increased during 1959 to £11,150,000, and now 
stands at £15,000,000. 

In many ways the two operating companies fit neatly 
together to form a balanced whole. Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust Ltd has had a 
large proportion of its hire purchase turnover 
in the fields of motor vehicles and industrial 


r 


equipment; Olds Discount Company Ltd, while also 
doing a substantial vehicle business, has long been one 
of the leading Companies in the financing of consumer 
durables, and in block discounting. Geographically, 
too, the group now has a particularly well-spread net- 
work of more than 100 branches. 

Since January Ist 1959, the group's progress has been 
rapid. In the first nine months of trading, its hire pur- 
chase debt jumped from £45 million to £69 million—. 
a 53 per cent increase. Profit (to which overseas sub- 
sidiaries should make an increasing contribution year 

by year) amounted to £2,275,836 before tax. 
Thus, the new grouping has amply demon- 
strated its soundness, its earning capacity and 
its ability to expand in the future. 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets £80,000,000 i 
Owned by Lloyds Bank Limited and the National Commercial Bank of Scotland Ltd 
VIGO HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON W.1 
Incorporating 


SCOTTISH MIDLAND 
GUARANTEE TRUST LTD 


OLDS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LTD 
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Owned by 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 




















SWISS GREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 18656 
Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 279,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions 













Bankers 






Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 





















in Zurich, or to: - “—_™ 
117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 The l nited Kingdom Represe ntative 
Telephone Avenue 1030 aa ron er J. ae a is 
Telegrams : Ansbacher, London. Telex : London 28521 Coennouse : aes, rms. Yard, 







Afhliated Companies 




















Frnquiries relating to bine shou'd be addressed to Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Lid. 
25 Pi " 1 Hall Hill, 
Anspacnien & Co. bip., 8S Merrion Square, Dublin Lire aan eee . 





Close-up or long view ... 


IMPERIAL BANK CAN GIVE YOU THE 
PICTURE OF CANADIAN BUSINESS TODAY 









Your interest in Canada may be regional or national. 
Imperial Bank—with more than 340 branches from coast 
to coast—can provide you with comprehensive reports in 
both fields. From these branches, Head Office collects 
information on the latest developments and trends in 
Canadian business. 

To facilitate your Canadian plans we will be glad to 
provide details regarding plant locations, labour avail- 
ability, taxation, etc. Our offices in Canada and our 
representatives in London are at your service. 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 


London Representative: 116 Cannon Street, 
Lendon, £.C.4, England 









APPOINTMENTS 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 


ASSISTANT ENGINEERS 


on @ scale within the range £930 
5 cee according to duties and 


nena stating age, a. 
experience, present position salary, to 
the Personnel Officer, 24/30 Holborn, 


London, E.C.1, by October 3rd. Envelopes 
should be marked “Confidential Ref. 


BCRETARY cqasees by Managing Director of West b See 
¢Xporters. . 
£700 p.a. Diede's 
L.Vs.—Write to 


; For other appointments see page 1126 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


TRAINING OFFICER 


es ened 23 to 28 with an honours degree 
qvolerg y in on Ares cubiec ct, should be able to show 
that they can produce and Abiity 
to write w_ prof 
adventese. Traittna or teaching experience is aot 
nevewary . 


Write 
FF MANAG TR 
The DISTILLERS COMPANY tisirtti 
1122 BOLTO TRELT 


Quote Ref.: 9760 EC. 


~ NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC, 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7 


The G for appointment as 
INCIPAL . Candidetes should 


wll pa 
ret 
. 1960 
CURRELL. F.C.A 
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have been retained to advise on the appointment of a 


mst 
BRAND MANAGER 


for one of the most successful companies manufacturing and marketing a range of 
nationally advertised food products with a current turnover of several million pounds 
and with new products being introduced to the market. 


In this organisation each brand manager carries full responsibility to a group brand 
manager for the development, marketing strategy, progress and profitability of a 
nuraber of products, He plays an important part in the development of each product 
including the necessary market research, and is responsible for its packaging, pricing, 
advertising and sales promotion. 


Candidates should be between 25-30 with a good honours degree and must have had 
at least one year’s experience as brand or assistant brand manager in a company 
marketing fast moving consumer goods. Experience in an advertising agency, market 
resgarch organisation or the advertising department of a consumer goods company 
would be an additional advantage. Initial salary £1,500-£2,250 depending on age and 
experience. Location—London area. Please send brief details in confidence quoting 
reference $.2630 to P. J. H. Fryer. 


MANAGEWENT SELECTION LIWITED. 17. Stration Sireet. Londen. W.1. 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client unless he 
gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full details 
i of the appointment. 


ECONOMIST 


Associated Electrical Industries Ltd, has a vacancy for a man under 30 as an 
economist in its Economics Intelligence Unit in London. The job will be to 
investigate the' market for electrical products and prepare sales forecasts. Applicants 
must have previous experience in this type of work and training in statistical method, 
as well as a good honours degree in economics. 

The post will command a good salary and the Company operates a generous 
contributory pension scheme. 


Full personal details should be addressed to: — 


THE PERS PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
33, GROSVENOR PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


A CAREER IN SOUTH AMERICA 


International firm of Chartered Accountants practising in various South American 
countries, where there has been considerable economic expansion and consequent 
demand for professional service, requires qualified accountants of above average 
ability who should : 


1. Have had several years’ senior experience and who are chartered or certified 
accountants. 


2. Have the determination to make a permanent and rewarding career in the 
profession in South America. 


| 

Single men preferred but married men will be considered. Contracts are for 
three years with three months’ home leave on full pay at the conclusion of each 
contract. First class passages and an initial kit allowance will be paid. 


Total remuneration ensures a good standard of living and a good margin fo: 
saving in hard currency. Salaries which are subject to merit increases are also 
reviewed from time to time to take account of local living costs. 


The work is varied and interesting with some opportunities for travelling. There 
are excellant prospects for promotion, 


Applications should be sent with full particulars to Box No. 1361. Representatives 
of the South American firm are at present in England and will be available to 
interview applicants. 
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GENERAL MANAGER 


THE MEAT EXPORT DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY (N.Z.) LIMITED 


This newly formed y with headquarters in WELLINGTON, NEW 
ZEALAND, has as its objecti taaes of meat in under-developed markets of the 
world. What a challenge to an’ outstanding executive to help develop New Zealand's 
great meat export industry ! 

He will require personality and appearance of the highest order—plus ability to 
converse and negotiate freely with responsible Government officials and high ranking 
overseas and New Zealand business executives. Must be mature, imaginative, positive, 
with highly developed sales capacity and a natural ability for leadership. 

sncsisted tamed necessitates visits to countries where potential markets exist. 
introduction to the trade will be provided if necessary by various a 
oo in New Zealand. Only executives of the highest calibre will be 


SALARY. Commensurate with ability, a minimum salary of £3,000 (New Zealand 
currency) plus liberal expenses, transportation, etc. 

APPLICATIONS should be oe including es of references and/or names 
of persons we could contact. State in complete detail all relevant ~age, 
marital status, academic attainments, experience, personal interests, 


Dp 

We have been, seiinnt ty Ge. 20te Renal Deieeet Coe 
Limited to advise in the selection for the ee dimes ie ab aailt your 
application will be regarded in confidence. Please write directly mail to: 


“ Meat 
R. D. GREENWDOD, GLASGOW & ARSOCIATES LTD., 
Consultants, 


GPO. 1697, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


EXPORT 
SALES MANAGER 


A leading Northern manufacturer of printed cottons and man-made fabrics seeks 
an EXPORT SALES MANAGER to develop its already extensive overseas markets. 


Applicants should be in the age range 30-45, have a successful record of at least 
three years’ export management preferably in fashion goods, a background of 
personal selling in the main overseas markets, including Australasia, a sound 
gtasp of modern export techniques, and experience of the appointment and control 
of agents. A working knowledge of two foreign languages, of which one should 
be French, is desirable. 


The selected applicant will be expected to spend up to four months overseas each 
year and initially somewhat longer. 


This is a senior appointment with an attractive starting salary and prospects of 
substantial advancement depending on results. 


Write in confidence giving particulars of experience and qualifications to: 


Urwick, Orr & Partners Limited, 
Urwick House, 

14 Hobart Place, 

London, S.W.1, 


who have been retained to advise on this appointment, reference 


ARJ/1426/EC on the envelope. 


quoting 


statistician required for economic 
ee Cee roup at their headquarters in Somerset. 


ges will include the preparation of periodic statistical pg etd ye rr 
poor oh mde = ’ similar <= a ae On 

ta or two years experience prefera _ 
£1,000. Applications should be made to the range 00 — 


intelligence 


Senior Personne! Officer, 
C. & j. CLARK LTD., (Shoemakers) 
Somerset 


Envelopes should be marked JT—PRIV ATE. 


Authorised * Mat, Deve. 


= Second Class Pos Office Ottawa. 
Newspaper Lid.. at 22 Ryder Strect. London, $.W.1. 


Telephone : 


Printed io 
Whitehall 15) 1. 
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paint well 
Intertext House, Parkgate Roed . 5 ° 
TELLA FPISHER BURBAU. 436 Strand, W C2 Per 
tr 


and Temporary office stall agents; typewriting: 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF DOEEAST ONES —<— 
LIMITED 


and Friday, November 22, 1), 24 and 25, 1960. Mi we. 
van be obteined by ft have the a 
a ee the can de 
London swo ‘ : 

MICH? “ 


Crt 
eneral < General Certificate io aw 
} yp ye — ee subjects .—— ra 
subjects which Lonumed see to the Secretary (G9/ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C.4. 


BonouibAts winowt PARENTS. Guermacmip. tervice 
Jag A —Telephone Selsey z 4 (dey of sight) oF 
The Broombank Group. sper, Susses. (or 

- parents preparation for 
Common Eatrence ‘ond G:C. 4. Examinations 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
DEPART Minceuent stools“? 
EVENING B.SC(ECON.) DEGREE COURSE 


rit Beet Ger gitn Lan aR 


PROSPECTUS NOW OBTAINABLE FROM — 
Ref; DSCLW. 
Potytechnie, 


Sa RETARIAL oat see expecially 
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With its problems of climate and isolation, harnessing the mineral wealth of the 
Sahara provides a challenge to designers and constructors alike. Stone & Webster 
Engineering Ltd., with its years of experience throughout the world successfully 
overcame the many difficulties in designing and building this Crude Oil 
Separation Plant at Hassi Messand for Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles (Algerie). 


hb STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(Formerly E. 8. Badger & Sons Limited) 


20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies 








